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‘‘Have you heard of Emily Hastings’ arrival, 
Mrs. Stone?’’ said Jane Landor. ‘‘ She came last 
night, and I am very anxious to see her, as I have 
heard so much about her. I suppose she will be 
at the pic-nic this afternoon?”’ 

‘*Very probably. Where is it to be held?’’ asked 
Mrs. Stone. 

‘*Tn that wild, romantic spot, near the Hermit's 
Cave, where the river bends so beautifully. We 
are to have a sail some distance down the stream, 
and then return and have a dance and collation in 
the grove near. I expect it will be perfectly de- 
lightful.”’ 

‘* Yes, that is a charming spot,’’ said Mrs. Stone; 
‘*a favourite rendezvous for pleasure parties of all 
kinds. I have attended several there, and always 
enjoyed them. The first one was uncommonly 
delightful. Very amusing, too, some of the inci- 
dents were. I remember one especially, in which 
Emily Hastings was concerned, that caused a great 
deal of laughter at the time. She had just left 
school, and this was her first party. Though an 
uncommonly lovely and fascinating girl, with laugh- 
ing blue eyes and a profusion of ringlets, witty too, 
withal, yet she was rather diffident and very sensi- 
tive to ridicule or sarcasm. 

** When quite a child, she had a devoted admirer 
in Conrad Ernstein, the old bachelor sort of law- 
yer that you girls all like so much. His father, Dr. 
Ernstein, was a very near neighbour of Mr. Hast- 
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ings, and the families were very intimate. The 
children were almost inseparable, till Conrad was 
about sixteen, when he went to college. Before 
his departure, they exchanged vows of eternal 
friendship, unchangeable constancy, and plain gold 
rings. He wears his still, but I have never seen 
her’s since this memorable party.. She being at 
school and he engaged in pursuing his studies, they 
seldom met for seven or eight years, and when they 
returned finally to this village, they found them- 
selves almost strangers to each other. He had paid 
such close and unremitting attention to his studies, 
that he had had no time for any thing else, and 
had grown up awkward, absent and embarrassed. 
Very delightful when, animated by conversation, 
he forgot himself; but oppressed with a greater share 
of mauvaise honte than I ever saw bestowed on 
one poor man before. Hardly a day passed but we 
heard of some new mishap or blunder of poor Ern- 
stein; and yet withal, he was so good-natured, so 
ready fd join in the laugh against himself, and so 
well-informed, that he was almost universally liked. 
Since his return, he had renewed his attentions to 
Emily, which did not please her at all, as she was 
made in this way a sharer in many of his blunders, 
and it turned the ridicule upon her in some degree.”’ 

‘*But what happened at this pic-nic you were 
speaking about?’’ asked Jane Landor, growing a 
little impatient. 

‘*T will tell you all in good time. You know I 
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must always tell a story my own way,”’ said Mrs. 


Stone. ‘‘I do not know,” she continued, ‘‘that I 
ever saw Emily looking more lovely, or that Ern- 
stein ever showed his devotion more plainly, or 
committed more annoying mistakes than he did on 
that day. Worse than all the other laughing ot 


servers of the scene, was a mischievous cousin John 


of Emily’s, who was continually whispering praises 
in her ear of her ‘preux chevalier, the graceful, 
gallant Dutchman,’ till she was almost ready to 
take French leave of us all and go home; and I 
believe she would have done so if she had not been 
that followed her. 
There was a long plank thrown across part of the 


afraid Ernstein would have 
river, uniting the bank with a sort of projection 
from it, which extended some distance into the 
stream. Emily was walking rapidly and fearlessly 
across it, when Conrad perceiving her, and think- 
ing she might become giddy, hastily followed to 
His heavy and hurried 


tread shook the unsteady bridge; it turned slightly, 


assist her if necessary. 


and Emily being totally unprepared, was thrown 
off. 
not deep, and she could easily have extricated 


But there was no danger, as the water was 
herself. However, Conrad was too much alarmed 
to perceive this, and springing after her, he seized 
her first by her arm and then by her dress, and 
pulled her to the shore. She was slightly injured 
by her fall against the rocks, and a little frightened, 
but more mortified and angry. I shall never forget 
her calm and quiet expression of scorn as she stood 
with her torn dress, dishevelled hair and scratched 
hands, listening to his profuse apologies. I pre- 
sume there must have been some sort of a quarrel 
afterwards, as he ceased his attentions suddenly; 
and whenever they met they spoke to each other, 
it is true, but very coldly.”’ 

‘*But I should never suspect that Mr. Ernstein 
could be so diifident,’’ said Jane Landor. 

**Oh! that was ten years ago. A year or two in 
society cured all that. He is quite a man of the 
world now, comparatively.” 

‘*Is Emily as pretty as ever?’’ asked Jane Landor. 

**Somewhat passé,’’ replied Mrs. Stone, ‘‘ but 
still very lovely and interesting.”’ 

‘** But why has she never been married?’’ con- 
tinued Miss Landor. 

‘*T don’t know. She was quite a belle here for 
some two or three years. 
large, and she travelled a great deal. 


Her father’s income was 
She always 
seemed to be surrounded by admirers, and to care 
When her father died he 
left them quite poor, and she, to assist her mother 
in the education of her younger brothers and sis- 
ters, accepted a situation as teacher in B., and has 


very little about them. 


been there ever since, returning only once a year 
to pass a few of the summer weeks with her mo- 
ther. The first time that she came back, a very 
handsome gentleman accompanied her, and was 
said to be very much attached to her; but that 
could hardly be, for some months after we heard 
that her sister was engaged to him, and they are 
He is quite wealthy, I believe. 


” 


now married. 


THE PIC-NIC. 


‘*A gentleman by the name of Hartley, a widow- 
er, came this morning to the Columbian, I was 
told, ostensibly for the purpose of recruiting his 
health by a few weeks’ residence in the country, 
but really for the sake of prosecuting his addresses 
to Emily Hastings,’’ said Jane Lander. 

‘*Very probably,”’ replied Mrs. Stone. ‘‘ She is 


animated and intelligent—just the kind of person 


that pleases generally. But I am making youa 
most unconscionable call, and must hurry home 
or Mr. Stone will be out of all patience waiting 
for hisdinner. Good morning.’ And the talkative 
lady departed. 

‘The persons invited to the pic-nic assembled 
quite early. The day could not have been lovelier, 
and though it was quite warm, yet the shade of the 
trees and the cool breeze from the river rendered 
the air delightful. 

Emily Hastings was there, though she went 
quite unwillingly, as the scene recalled unpleasant 
reminiscences. Yet as her brothers and sisters re- 
fused to go without her, she, as she had done for 
years, sacrificed all feelings of self for their plea- 
sure. Graceful, easy and animated, she was the 
life of any party; and though at times a shade of 
sorrow would pass over her face, it flitted so rapidly 
that it was unnoticed. But when her counienance 
was perfectly at rest, there were some lines of sor- 
row and care apparent—something that showed 
that bitter thought had long been a constant com- 
panion. But it was seldom this was observed, save 
by a curious reader of physiognomies. 

Mr. Hartley was there too. He looked about forty, 
tall, portly, and rather handsome—not ever sensi- 
tive, nor blessed with a keen perception of the feel- 
ings of others. Very attentive he was, though any 
observer could see that his profusion of soft words 
was all lost, and that his constant attendance seemed 
a great annoyance to the object of his devotions. 
No party 


of any kind had been given for years without him 


Conrad Ernstein of course was there. 


to assist, by his ready good nature, his merry jests 
and his joyous participation in its amusements, in 
its success. He looked very well, though a little 
more serious than was his wont. He showed the 
marks of time slightly. Ten years will leave their 
traces, and he had grown thin, and his hair had 
fallen from his temples. But though those ten 
years had robbed him of somewhat, they had also 
been bountiful givers. Confidence, gentleness, and 
the art of talking agreeable nonsense, had been a 
few among his many attainments. 

A little bridge had replaced the plank, and in the 
still moonlight, Emily stood leaning on the railing, 
gazing earnestly into the depths of the silvery and 
sparkling waters. 

‘* Emily!’’ said some one beside her. She started, 
but did not raise her eyes immediately, for she 
knew the voice, though years had flown since she 
had heard it, save mingling with others in the 
common conversation. 

‘*Do you remember, Emily, the first pic-nic we 


’ 


attended here?’’ continued Ernstein. 
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** Yes, perfectly,’’ said Emily; and then she con- 
tinued hastily, laughing to hide the embarrassment, 
‘*and how you threw me into the water and pulled 
me out again, and how frightened you were, and 
how angry I was. I was just thinking of it all as 
I was standing here. How beautifully still every 
thing seems; and to see the dancers in the distance, 
and the groups rambling here and there among the 
trees, might almost make one fancy one’s self in 
Arcadia. There is Mrs. Stone walking with mo- 
ther—shall we join them?”’ 

‘*Have you forgotten, Emily,’’ continued Ern- 
stein, apparently without having heard her request, 
**what you said to me the day after your unfortu- 
nate fall?’’ 


left there the preceding day, and wished she would 
go with him, for he had a great deal to say to her, 
she willingly consented, forgetting entirely poor 
Mr. Hartley; and on their way, Charles poured 
forth with all a boy’s enthusiasm his hopes and 
wishes. 

He should enter college, he said, in a few weeks, 
and afterwards he was going to study law. Mr. 
Ernstein had said that he must study with him. 
‘“‘I like him so much, don’t you, sister?’’ said 
Charles, warmly; ‘‘he has been so kind to me.”’ 
And then, without waiting for an answer, he said, 
‘* How I wish you could stay at home always. We 
are so much happier when you are here—mother is 


in so much better spirits. When I am a manI 


‘*Forgotten? No,’’ said she, with a sudden start; intend to buy back our old place, and we will all 3 
and Ernstein saw, or fancied he saw, a tear glitter- live there together again.”’ 3 
ing on her cheek. While talking thus, they had reached the bridge, 

‘*Emily,”’ said he again, ‘‘do you - Charles not observing that Emily had not spoken 

But his question was cut short by Mr. Hartley, since they left the house. Her heart was very % 
who joined them just then, saying, carelessly — heavy;—one of those unaccountable fits of depres- é 

‘* A beautiful view this. You have been admir- sion had come over her, and, contrary to her wont, $ 
ing it a long time, Miss Hastings; and I do not she had yielded to its influence. It seemed as if é 
Wonder. I could look at it for hours. But your the future had no blessings in store for her, and § 
mother sent me to tell you that it is growing too that as far as she herself was concerned, she would $ 
damp for you by the river; and here are your brother willingly have laid her head beneath the turf sod at § 
and sister coming to escort you back.”’ her feet. 3 

The party soon afterwards dispersed—Mr. Hart- ‘“‘It is a hard walk up that hill, sister Emily,’’ 
ley claiming as if of right a place by Miss Hastings’ said Charles; ‘‘would you be afraid to stay here 3 
side on her return. till I can go—it won’t take me ten minutes. But g 

The next morning rose bright and beautiful, and there is Mr. Ernstein; I'll call him to stay with 3 
all day long old and new acquaintances were coming you.” ; 
in an uninterrupted stream to welcome the new And before his sister could forbid him, Charles ; 
arrival. But though she played her part well in called loudly to a person near, who proved to be, 3 
the ceremonies of the day, she seemed out of spirits; indeed, Mr. Ernstein, as he approached hastily, 3 
tired, her mother said, with the journey and the saying he would remain with great pleasure, and % 

> ~6walk the day before. By eight, however, the visit- hoped Charles would not hurry himself. But 3 
ants had all departed, the callers had ceased, and, though he was not long absent, yet there was time : 
to her creat relief, she was left with no one but Mr. enough for the sentence interrupted the night be- 
Hartley, who, to say the truth, had seldom left her fore to be completed, and an answer entirely satis- 
during the day, seeming determined, as if, by the factory to be returned. $ 
most unremitting attentions he could do so, to gain And when, on their return, Mrs. Hastings ex- : 
his suit. She left him with her mother for a mo- pressed some surprise at their walk in the night ° 
ment, and stood in the porch looking sadly and air, and Mr. Hartley looked his astonishment, $ 
longingly into the distance. Ernstein had not been Charles seemed to be the only person who thought g 
among her visitors that day. He was absent on of excusing himself from the charge of imprudence. 
business, they said, and would not return before Need I tell what was the all-important question 
the morrow. While she stood there, her brother and answer, or that Charles was gratified by seeing ; 
came bounding out, and stopping to throw his arms his mother again presiding over their old place; 
around her neck, he noticed her dejection. She and though Emily was not with them exactly, yet, $ 
laughed at his questions about the cause, and when as their gardens formed the only barrier, their ° 
he told her that he was going to walk to the Her- separation was little felt. Q 
mit’s Cave to find his sketch book, which he had é 
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THE MANDERFIELDS. 


BY MI66 LESLIzZ. 


PART SIXTH 


Cuartes MAnperFIELD hastened eagerly to meet 
his venerable and well-remembered friend, but 
almost started back at the change in his appearance. 
The figure of Serlingham was no longer erect. 
His head and shoulders were now bent forward; 
and the movement of his limbs evinced the de- 
crepitude that had come upon him. His hair was 
no longer dressed and powdered. Indeed, he had 
lost a large portion of it, and the little that remained 
was white as snow; so also were his eyebrows. 
His eyes were deeply sunk in their sockets, and 
their fires had grown dull and languid. He was 
much thinner, much paler, and looked, at least, 
twenty years older than when the Manderfields had 
taken leave of him at Portsmouth. His apparel 
was no longer a suit of fine black cloth, with black 
satin waistcoat, and pleated cambric ruffles fastened 
by a diamond pin. His present habit was a brown 
surtout, a striped swansdown waistcoat, dark gray 
pantaloons, and thick high shoes. Still his clothing, 
though plain and of cheap materials, was scrupu- 
lously neat. His gold-headed cane had given place 
to a stick with an ivory top, on which he leaned as 
if walking fatigued him. 

At the sight of Charles Manderfield (whom he 
recognized in a moment, notwithstanding that the 
boy was grown into a man,) the face of Serlingham 
beamed with delight; and the next moment it was 
covered with a blush of confusion, as he saw the 
surprise with which his young friend regarded his 
altered looks. ‘The evident embarrassment of Ser- 
lingham caused Charles to recollect himself imme- 
diately; and springing forward, he seized the hand 
of the old gentleman, exclaiming— 

** My dear Mr. Serlingham, I am sure you re- 
member Charles Manderfield!’’ 

‘*I do, indeed,’’—replied Serlingham, warmly 
returning the pressure of his hand. ‘‘I recognize 
in the countenance of the young gentleman before 
me the features and the expression I delighted to 
look at when he was a boy.”’ 

‘*Do sit down, and make yourself comfortable, 


Mr. Serlingham’’—said Mrs. Blagden—‘‘I dare 
say you would like to talk over hold times with 
Master Charles. I will leave you here by your- 
selves to have a good bit of gossip together. And 
you're as welcome as the flowers in May to the 
use of my front parlour, whenever Master Charles 
And I shan’t charge a penny 
for it, out of regard to the young gentleman’s family, 


comes to see you. 


who were always very civil to me, notwithstanding 
that they were such good pay; which is rather un- 
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common, for most people that pay well think there’s 
no use in being civil besides. Owever, the proof of 
the pudding is in the heating; and to go by that 
proof, I must say I’ve found the Americans very 
nice persons.”’ 

She then considerately withdrew; saying in an 
audible whisper, as she passed Serlingham—*‘ I 
knew very well you would not like to take Master 
Charles up into the back hattic, all cluttered up 
with kitchen things as you keep it, and not at all 
genteel.’’ 

Serlingham coloured deeply, and tried to smile; 
but he sat down, and after a pause, began to make 
inquiries after each member of the Manderfield 
family, adding —*‘ It was kind in you all to continue 
writing to me even after J had ceased. I received 
every one of your letters, and they seemed to come 
across the ocean like gleams of American sunshine; 
like the fragrance of American forest flowers. And 
oh! how cheering to the lonely exile are tidings 
from the land of his birth.’’ 

He then suddenly changed the subject, and spoke 
of the political position of America; of the improve- 
ment of her people in the arts which promote the 
comfort and the embellishment of life; and of the 
glories yet in prospect for the world beyond the 
Atlantic. We need not say that in all these antici- 
pations he was joined most energetically by his 
young friend and countryman. 

Yet no allusion was made by Serlingham to his 
own relations in Boston; and the name of Emma 
was not mentioned. Charles Manderfield 
feared to inquire, in the apprehension that death 
perhaps had selected a victim from the Cleland 
At length, recollecting his engagement to 


once 


family. 
dine with one of the numerous gentlemen to whom 
he had brought letters of introduction, he rose to 
take his leave. 

‘*T cannot give you the trouble of ascending to 
my room’’—said Serlingham—‘‘and indeed, (as 
my landlady justly remarks,) it is not a fit place for 
the reception of visitors. But I hope we shall meet 
frequently during your stay in London.”’ 

Charles immediately gave his address, and begged 
Serlingham to dine with him the following day at 
his hotel. This the old gentleman declined; alleg- 
ing that his habits had become very retired, and 
were such as no longer fitted him for intercourse 
with the world; that he had given up all visiting, 
and all places of amusement; that he took his soli- 
tary dinner at noon, and (except in winter) generally 
went to bed at twilight. 

‘* Perhaps, my dear Charles’’—~said he—(‘‘ for I 
must still call you so), you occasionally go to the 
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American coffee-houses. You know they are all 


near each other, in the vicinity of Cornhill.’’ 


‘*T shall visit them every day’’—replied Charles he would from that time feel himself at ease with $ 
—‘‘to learn the latest news from the United States, me.”’ ; 
and to see if any of my countrymen have arrived in On the morning previous to Charles Mander- ; 
England.’’ field’s departure from London, Serlingham came 

** Well’’—said Serlingham—‘‘I go also to these to the hotel to take leave of him. 
places. And I sometimes indulge in a shilling ride ‘I think”’—said the old gentleman—“ you told 3 
for that purpose, when the weather is unfavourable, me that you have never visited Boston.”’ $ 
or I find myself unequal to the fatigue of walking. ‘*Strange to say, I have not’’—replied Charles. 
The pains and infirmities of old age have gathered Our readers will recollect that at this period the 
fast upon me within the last few years. But there intercourse between the American cities was far 
are still things in which I take pleasure.”’ less than it is now, when rapid steamboats and 

Finally, it was arranged that Serlingham should flying railroad cars seem in our day to set both 
breakfast with his young friend the following time and space at defiance. There are still a large 
morning. number of Jadies and gentlemen in Philadelphia 

‘*T shall be in this part of the town’’—said who have never visited Boston. 

Charles—‘‘ before nine o'clock, and I will have the ‘*But, very soon after my return home’’—pur- 
pleasure of calling for you.”’ sued Charles Manderfield—‘‘it is my intention to 

Accordingly, he arrived in a coach at the ap- see all the principal cities on the Atlantic sea-board. 
pointed hour, and conveyed the old man to his My brother Franklin is now on a tour to the West. 
hotel, where they breakfasted in Charles’s sitting- Can I convey any package or message for you to 
room. your friends in Boston? What shall I tell them 

Young Manderfield was more than ever con- about you?”’ 
vinced that a great change had come over the spirit ‘Tell them nothing’’—said the old man, press- 
of his guest. Serlingham was no longer conversant ing his hand almost convulsively. ‘‘'To all that is 
with the literature of the day, for, as he said, he left of them, I still have been able to write, at long 
had left off buying books. He now knew nothing intervals; for when I attempt a letter my eyes be- 
of the public amusements, except what he gathered come more dim and my hand is more tremulous 
from handbills at the corners. And he seemed than usual. I am very old now, and very weak. 
much more desirous to listen to his young friend Oh! my young friend, you have found me changed. 
than to talk himself. Charles again observed that Iam not as you once knew me. You see I am 
he never mentioned the beloved grandaughter who not. But it cannot be helped.” 
had so long occupied the first place in his heart; ‘*T hope’’—said Charles—‘‘ that no serious mis- 
nor did he speak of her parents; or make the slight- fortune has befallen you. Forgive my inquiring if, 
est reference to Boston. He sat about half an hour by any chance, your circumstances are less easy 
after breakfast was concluded, and then said he than when our family were in England?”’ 
would encroach no farther on the time of his host, ‘*No’’—replied Serlingham—‘‘my income is 
who pressed him earnestly to repeat his visit. the same. My pension, (how I hate the word!) is 

‘*My dear Charles’’—said Serlingham—‘‘I un- still continued, and I receive it punctually. But I 
derstand that your stay in the metropolis will not acknowledge that I have grown very economical— 
be long, as you purpose a tour round the principal or rather very penurious. I have acquired the habit 
cities of England and Scotland. Also, you have of regarding even a sixpence as an object of import- 
mercantile business to transact; and as your time, ance. In short (and you will wonder I am not 
while in London, will no doubt be much occupied, ashamed to make the confession), it has become a 
I will encroach on it as little as possible. There- pleasure to me to save all I possibly can, and to 
fore, I will not arrange with you any preconcerted live almost like a miser. And as such I know I 
visits; depending on the chance of meeting you am considered. And yet, there is so little justice 
accidentally, and of seeing you at the American in the world’s opinion, that I am not regarded with 
coffee-houses. These are my frequent haunts since half as much contempt, as if I was really a poor 
I have relinquished the habit of going to other man, and obliged to save and pinch from absolute 
places ‘where men do congregate.’ ’’ necessity. But when men become almost super- 

And it was at the Pennsylvania, New York, annuated, they must be allowed to indulge in their 
New England and Virginia coffee-houses that humours; and this perhaps is mine. Our tastes 
Charles Manderfield had sometimes an interview and feelings are not in our own power. FT arewell, 
with his ancient friend, who always seemed most farewell, my dear Charles Manderfield. Business 
happy to see him, but never invited him to a visit may again bring you to England--and I have a 
at Mrs. Blagden’s. Charles easily comprehended presentiment that old as I am, I shall live to see 
that Mrs. Blagden’s back attic was no place in you once more. Though, Heaven knows, you 
which to receive astranger. ‘‘ And yet’’—thought have little inducement to continue an acquaintance 
he—‘‘if Mr. Serlingham could bring himself to with such as Iam now. Yet how often do I think 
forego that tincture of false shame which seems over the pleasant intercourse between your family 
always to have formed a part of his character, and and myself when you al! lived in my neighbour- 3 
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once admit me into his retreat as a friend and coun- 
tryman whose boyhood he had known, I believe 
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hood—and when we met every day—and when I 
had not given up the habits of a gentleman. I am 
sorry to lose the regard of my friends; but I must 
continue to go on in my present way. ‘There is, 
after all, a satisfaction in it, which no one else can 
But to you, this must seem nothing 
more than idle talk. I will detain you no longer.’ 

‘The old man and the young man parted in mu- 


understand. 


tual emotion—tears filling the eyes of both. 
** And Charles—*‘‘ he 
spoken one word of Emma.”’ 
Charles Manderfield returned to America; and 
his account of their friend Serlingham caused much 


still’’—thought has not 


surprise and regret to all the family. 


‘*He was the last man in the world’’—said 


Franklin—‘‘that I should ever have suspected of 


turning into a miser. Were I sure that old age 
would bring such a change upon myself, I would 
wish to die before I reached my thirtieth year.” 

The following spring, Charles Manderfield took 
a journey to Boston; well-furnished with letters 
that introduced him into the best society of that 
pleasant and hospitable city. On the evening after 
his arrival, he made a visit at the house of Mr. 
Allenworth, an eminent India merchant, to whom 
he had brought an introduction, and who welcomed 
him with that frank cordiality which makes a 
stranger feel as unlike one as possible. 
Mr. Allenworth was a young and charming woman; 
and Charles was invited to a seat at the little table 
where she had laid down her sewing, and her hus- 
band his book on the entrance of their guest. 

The conversation had not proceeded far, when 
Charles Manderfield took an opportunity of inquir- 
ing after Colonel Cleland, whom he supposed must 
be well known to the whole mercantile community 
of Boston. From Mr. Allenworth he learnt that 
Colonel Cleland had died suddenly more than four 
years ago. About atwelvemonth before his death, 
he had lost a very large sum by endorsing for a 
younger brother, who, entering largely into unsuc- 
cessful speculations, had become a bankrupt, and 
absconded from the United States. In consequence 
of this severe shock, other disasters followed, and 
when the affairs of Colonel Cleland were settled 
after his death, and all his debts paid, by sacrificing 
the whole of his real estate, it was found that no- 
thing more than a mere pittance was left for the 
Mrs. Cleland, whose 
health had been long precarious, survived her hus- 


support of his wife and child. 


band but two months. 

‘“*And their daughter!’’—-exclaimed Charles. 
**Is she still living?”’ 

‘*She is’’—replied Mrs. Allenworth—‘‘ and 
Emma Cleland is one of the loveliest girls in the 
world. Mrs. Cleland lived so short after the death 
of her husband, that, the business of the estate not 
being yet wound up, she was spared the affliction 
of knowing on her death-bed that Emma would be 
obliged to depend on her own exertions for a sub- 
sistence.”’ 

“*And where is Miss Cleland now?’’ inquired 
Charles. 


The wife of 


‘* Since the death of her mother’’—-replied Mrs. 
Allenworth——“‘ she has boarded in a highly respec- 
table private family. She commenced supporting 
herself by translating from the French, copying 
music, making drawings for ornamental work, 
colouring prints, and sewing for her friends; in 
short, refusing nothing that she was able to do. 
But at the end of the first year, she received from 
an unknown source a remittance which since that 
time has been repeated quarterly. The agent 
through whose hands it passes to her, says the 
donor has interdicted the disclosure of his name 
and residence, and has enjoined him to secrecy. 
It is, however, supposed that this money is sent by 
her runaway uncle, who went to the West Indies, 
and shortly after married the widow of a wealthy 
planter; and it is probable he renders this assist- 
ance to his niece as a small atonement for the ruin 
he brought on her father. This accession to her 
little income, Emma Cleland has devoted to the 
purpose of taking lessons in miniature painting from 
a celebrated artist, and also of receiving instruction 
on the harp from one of our most distinguished 
musicians. In both these accomplishments she has 
succeeded so well, that she is now able to main- 
tain herself genteelly by painting the miniatures of 
ladies, and giving instruction on the harp. In 
Boston, such a girl as Emma Cleland could not 
lose her place in society, because she preferred the 
independence of turning her talents to profitable 


account to living on the often-proffered kindness of 


her numerous friends; many of whom would gladly 
have given her a home in their own houses, and 
desired nothing in return but the pleasure of her 
society; for she has an excellent and highly cultu- 
vated mind, a kind affectionate heart, and she is 
gifted with unusual powers of conversation.”’ 

‘*So charming a woman’’—observed Charles—— 
‘*must find friends in all the aged she meets, and 
lovers in the young.”’ 

‘‘Emma Cleland’’—replied Mrs. Allenworth—— 
‘*has had many admirers; but as yet, I believe I 
can certify that her heart has remained untouched. 
The fortunate man that shall make an impression 
on it is yet to come. It is only within the last 
year that she has left off her mourning, and occa- 
sionally accepted invitations into company. And 
even now she avoids large parties, and visits in none 
of those families whose chief recommendations are 
wealth or fashion.”’ 

“*T need not ask’’—said Charles—‘‘if Miss Cle- 
land visits Mrs. Allenworth.”’ 

‘*My wife’’—said Mr. Allenworth—‘‘has the 
happiness of being one of Emma Cleland’s most 

They have known each other 
And fortunately for us, she lives 
but across the street.”’ 

‘‘ Sometimes’’—observed Mrs. Allenworth——‘‘ I 
can prevail on Emma to give herself a holiday, 
I have engaged her for to- 


intimate friends. 


from childhood. 


and spend it with me. 

morrow.”’ 
‘«Therefore, Mr. Manderfield’’——said his host— 

‘*if you will come and dine with us, you can have 
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THE MANDERFIELDS. 


a chance of judging whether my wife’s account of 
her charming friend does justice to the young lady 
or not.’’ 

‘*T am certain that it is not too partial’’—ex- 
claimed Charles, with eager warmth. ‘‘ And I 
cannot express my gratitude, my delight, at being 
thus afforded an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Emma—with Miss Cleland.’’ 

**T think’’—said Mrs. Allenworth--‘‘I will not 
apprise her that she is to meet you here.”’ 

On the following morning, our young hero (for 
so we must now call him) found himself restless, 
distrait, and not at all in the vein for business. 
Two hours before the time, he was ready to pre- 
sent himself at Mr. Allenworth’s mansion, not- 
withstanding that he had bestowed unusual care 
on his toilet, having put on and taken off all the 
waistcoats he had with him, and been unusually 
fastidious in the arrangement of his very beautiful 
hair. And never was his hair so unsatisfactory as 
on this important day; so that he had serious 
thoughts of applying to a coiffeur, till he recollected 
that a head fresh from the hands of a barber always 
betrays itself. Charles Manderfield had a presenti- 
ment that he was going to fall in love. 

Finally, he found himself in Mr. Allenworth’s 
drawing-room; and on a sofa beside her hostess for 
whom she was quilling some lace, sat a young lady 
to whom an introduction was unnecessary, as he 
knew her at once for Serlingham’s Emma. 

He saw before him a being whose loveliness ex- 
ceeded all he had yet seen of female beauty. 
Figure, features, complexion, grace, expression-— 
all were such as an artist would delight in painting, 
fearing only that the most skilful touches of his 
pencil might give but a faint idea of the inimitable 
charms with which nature sometimes bids defiance 
to art. 

When Manderfield had a little recovered from 
his first view of Emma, he commenced a conversa- 
tion which set her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
sparkling; for he expatiated on the very favourable 
impression her native city had made on him as a 
stranger, and he talked of Boston, and of New 
England, in a manner that was highly gratifying to 
both his fair auditors. 

The day passed delightfully; and, as he had 
truly anticipated, Charles Manderfield fell deeply 
in love with Emma Cleland. In the evening, she 
played on Mrs. Allenworth’s harp; and drew from 
the instrument tones which seemed to ‘‘lap the 
soul in Elysium.’’ She afterwards accompanied 
it with a voice, clear, sweet, and melodious; but 
giving the words with so much heart and mind, 
that in listening to them the charms of the music 
were almost unheeded. 

When the time of departing came, Charles Man- 
derfield stood ready with his hat in his hand to 
usurp Mr. Allenworth’s privilege of seeing Miss 
Cleland home; and great was his regret at their 
The door of 
Emma’s dwelling was immediately opened by a 
domestic; and our hero lingered on the steps, and 


walk being only across the street. 
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at last ventured on requesting permission to visit 
Miss Cleland at her own residence. 
‘*Remember’’--said he, with a smile—‘‘ you 
told me to-day that my father’s family (of course 
including myself) had long since been introdyced 
to you by the letters of Mr. Serlingham. There- 
fore, we have already been some years acquainted.”’ 
‘*‘T have, indeed, much to ask you about my 
grandfather’’--replied Emma, after a pause. ‘‘And 
if it will accord with your convenience, I will 


gladly see you to-morrow morning. I shall be 


disengaged at twelve.’’ 

Precisely at the moment when the numerous 
church-clocks of Boston began to strike the hour 
of noon, Charles Manderfield presented himself at 
the door of the modest mansion ‘‘ where beauteous 
Emma flourished fair.’’ He had been walking up 
and down on both sides of the way, and rounding 
the corner of the next street, and stopping to gaze 
at handbills, since a quarter past eleven. 

He found Emma alone in her own parlour, hav- 
ing just removed her apparatus for miniature paint- 
ing. Almost as soon as he was seated, she said to 
him— 

‘«Mr. Manderfield, I scarcely slept last night from 
anxiety to learn how my grandfather really is. Yes- 
terday I could not but observe that when I alluded 
to him, you answered briefly, and seemed desirous 
of changing the subject. Let me now entreat you to 
be candid, and inform me, exactly, how you found 
him on your recent visit to England.”’ 

‘*He was well’’—replied Charles. 

‘In his letters’’—resumed Emma—‘‘ he never 
complains of illness. But though he tries to write 
cheerfully, I think I can perceive that it is with 
even more of an effort than formerly. He has 
ceased to speak of places that he has visited; of new 
books that he has read; and of new pictures that 
he has seen. I fear that his habits are changed, 
and that his enjoyment of life is much diminished. 
How did you find him? How did he seem to you?”’ 

Charles remained silent. 

‘* Mr. Manderfield’’—continued Emma, earnestly 
fixing her beautiful eyes on his countenance—‘*for- 
get that our first interview was only yesterday. 
Answer me sincerely; for I feel that I mus# know 
the precise truth. In what condition did you find 
my grandfather?”’ 

‘‘Time has done its work on him’’—answered 
Charles. 

‘* But is it time alone that has changed him? In 
all his late letters he particularly avoids any refer- 
ence to the state of his health and spirits. Is he ill? 
Is his constitution breaking up?’’ 

**At Mr. Serlingham’s advanced age’’—replied 
Charles—‘‘ it is rarely that a man (even of his regu- 
lar habits) does not feel his strength diminishing 
daily.”’ 

Emma Cleland’s questions now became so ur- 
gent and so minute, that they could only be an- 
swered by disclosing the whole truth. And finally 
she drew from Charles an account (related with as 
much delicacy as possible) of the alteration in her 
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grandfather's habits and way of living. She list- 
ened intensely, and scarcely seemed to breathe 
whule listening. 

‘*His pension’’—said Emma, sighing deeply— 

oh! that pension!) it has not surely been discon- 
tinued,”’ 

‘*He still regularly receives it’’—replied Charles. 


‘* Therefore, the power of living as formerly still 


remains with him. But he has certainly become a 
most strict economist.”’ 

Emma Cleland started and turned pale. A shud- 
der seemed to run through her frame. She put her 
hand to her forehead, and exclaimed— 

‘*A sudden light breaks in upon me! 
all! I know the mystery is 
solved. Oh! excellent, generous, beloved old man!”’ 


I see it 
whole! ‘lhe now 
An intuitive surmise of the truth seemed at the 
same moment to flash upon the mind of Charles 
Manderfield; and he involuntarily pressed the hand 
of Emma, as if to apprise her of the sympathetic 
conjecture. But she was so absorbed in her own 
feelings that she did not observe his taking her 
hand in his, till he hastily dropped it on becoming 
conscious of the freedom. 
‘I understand it now'’—continued Emma, in a 


And le an 


and a flood of tears came to 


half-sutiocated voice. ng back her head, 
she covered her face, 
The eves ot 


must now call him) be 


the relief of her overcharged heart. 
her lover (for so we gan to 


glisten, and walking to the window he seemed to 
look out till the necessity of applying his handker- 
chief made him turn away, lest he should attract the 
attention of passengers in the street. 


le composed, and 
Faun ‘4 ( Ih! 


When Emma had become a litt 


Charles had resumed his seat beside he 
Mr. Mandertield’’—said she--‘‘ you little know all 
the goodness of my dear, dear grandfather. I am 
certain that our mutual 
exactly right. Had I heard before of the manner 


in which he has undoubtedly been living for near 


conjectures are pointing 


four years,—a manner so opposite to his real cha- 
racter,--I should soon have guessed the cause, and 
perceived at once that he was subjecting himself 
to all these privations for the purpose of saving a 
portion of his income, and transmitting it secretly 
to his orphan grandchild. But I was allowed to 
believe that these quarterly remittances were sent 
by an uncle, from whom my father sustained a 
severe loss which accelerated the ruin of his house. 
This uncle is married to a West Indian lady of 
large property, and I thought these mysterious 
sums were compunctious offerings from him. They 
have been always transmitted through the hands of 
Mr. Edingley, 
an old friend of our family, who says he is bound 


a merchant residing in Boston, and 


by a solemn promise not to disclose the name or 
abode of the giver.”’ 
**T believe with you’’—-said C harles——‘“‘ that the 


true cause of Mr. Serlingham’s hitherto unaccount- 





able self-denial, is his desire to benefit by his 
savings, his beloved grandaughter. And I can 


now understand that the consciousness of this 


‘pious fraud’ deterred him, on my late visit to Eng- 
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land, from even mentioning your name, lest he 


should inadvertently say something that might give 
a clue to his secret. His feelings are refined and 
delicate almost to a fault; and he is so sensitive to 
false shame that he is even ashamed of his own 
coodness.’’* 

‘*But this must cease’’--said Emma-——‘‘! can 
no longer avail myself of these remittances.’ 

‘** You are right’’—replied Charles. ‘‘ Cheerfully, 
heroically as Mr. Serlingham has consigned himself 
to his present mode of life, his heart consoling him 
with the certainty that his parsimony improves the 


Miss 


his advanced age his 


condition of his beloved Emma—(excuse me, 
Cleland,)—still I fear that at 
body can scarcely have strength to sustain him 


under these self-imposed trials of a spirit so liberal 





by nature. You will write to.,him immediately on 


the subject. What else will you do?’’ 
‘*Go to him’’—answered Emma. ‘I will em- 
Gratitude, affection, duty, 
Yes, I 


during the 
remnant of his life, it shall be my joy, my happi- 


bark in the next ship. 
—all point out my only way. 


He shall 
He 


resume the habits of a gentleman, and shall again 


ness, to smooth his path to eternity. 


resume his former manner of living shall 


be respected as one. His whole pension shall be 
devoted to his own comfort, and to those rational 
its in which he will again take pleasure. 
In England 


emovine 
His Emma will be no expense to him. 
as in America I can maintain myself by the exer- 
cise of such talents as Heaven has bestowed on me. 
Yes, I will live with my own dear grandfather, 
and his happiness will constitute mine. Often have 
I longed to see him; and even in my childhood, 
how deeply I grieved when I understood from my 
parents the impossibility of persuading him to re- 
turn to America; and how I lamented his interdict- 
ing a visit from our family. He shall not have the 
pain of anticipating a separation from me. Once 


there, [ will leave him no more. While he exists, 


England shall be my country.”’ 

‘[ honour and admire you more than ever’’*— 
said Charles. ‘‘But I am not surprised; for this 
resolution is worthy of you.”’ 

‘* Mr. 
inquire for me how soon the first ship sails for 
The New York, 


Philadelphia—no matter which, so that it is the 


Allenworth’’--continued Emma-—-“ will 


England first from Boston, 


earliest. I can be ready to-morrow.”’ 

‘*T will go this moment and make the inquiry”’ 
—said C harles—*‘ and as soon as | have ascertained, 
I will immediately let you know.”’ 

She referred him to Mr. Edingley; and he then 
took his leave, anxious to expedite a plan which he 
so warmly approved. 

Charles Manderfield repaired to the private office 

* The character of Serlingham the refugee. and the 
outlines of his story, are not fictitious. During a 
in London in the early part of her life, he was 


he author and her family. It is literally 


cled 


-ading 
residence 
well known tot 
an sub) 





true that for a series of years this gentier 
himself tothe most humiliating privations for the pur- 
if secretly assisting an indigent grandchild with all 


pose 


he could save from his pension. 
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of Mr. Edingley, who was one of the oldest of the 
Boston merchants, and who had been the college 
companion, and afterwards the intimate friend of 
the unfortunate Serlingham. To this gentleman, 
our hero presented a note of introduction from Miss 
Cleland—concluding with an intimation of her con- 
jecture as to the source from whence the quarterly 
remittances were derived. And she earnestly en- 
treated Mr. Edingley to send her by this young 
gentleman, who had been much interested in her 
grandfather, either a verification or a denial, upon 
his honour, of the truth of her suspicion. 

‘*The time is now over for all these delicate ob- 
servances’’—said Mr. Edingley. ‘‘ Here is a letter 
I received but just now from my ancient friend, 
and which I intended myself to carry to Miss Cle- 
land; resolving to disclose to her the secret which I 
find she has guessed already. Yes, it is true. 
These quarterly sums which passed to her through 
my hands were indeed the fruits of her grandtfather's 
savings from his pension. For her sake, he has 
during almost four years voluntarily and persever- 
ingly subjected himself to privations that, under 
other circumstances, he would have found intole- 
Mr. Manderfield, you may read this letter. 
hand is apparent in every 


rable. 
The tremour of his 
word.”’ 

The letter contained what follows:— 


‘*My dear and ever faithful friend— 

‘*T have tried in vain to bear up against the 
general debility which for several years has been 
coming upon me. I have long overrated the rem- 
nant of my strength, and I must now give up, and 
submit to acknowledge myself what I really am— 
an aged and feeble man, who is rapidly descending 
that steep at whose foot lies the grave, and I may 
perhaps be there when this letter reaches you. | 
have no physician—why should I have one. I 
know that I am going to die, and that no mortal 
aid can save me. I feel that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when my weary soul will be released. 
In the hope that the fatal error of my life has been 
expiated by the sufferings it brought upon me, and 
by the deep repentance and the shame and sorrow 
with which I have long regarded it, I trust in the 
mercy of my Creator; and humbly hope that a 
place may be assigned to me in the world of spirits, 
from whence I can join her father and her mother 
who have already gone thither, in watching over 
our beloved Emma. There I shall see her again, 
though while on earth I can have no such hope. 

‘‘T am going to a land where all is light and 
Let me prepare myself for it by throwing 
Perhaps I 


truth. 
off all earthly attempts at mystery. 
may iive till it istime for this letter to have reached 
America. If so, it will be a solace to my dying 
moments to know that she is at last acquainted 
with the whole extent of my affection for her. Tell 
her then, my friend, what I have endeavoured to 
do in the hope of enabling her to retain that sta- 
tion in society which she so justly merits, and to 


which she was born. Let her not suppose that the 
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system of close economy I have pursued to effect 
this purpose, was without its pleasures. No; with 
such a motive as the benefit of my dear Emma, it 
was a happiness; except when I was weak enough 
to be mortified at meeting friends whom I had 
known when my outward seeming was better. 

‘* Farewell, farewell; I can write no more to-day. 
To-morrow I will endeavour to pen a last letter to 
It will be a great effort to nerve myself 
If I cannot accom- 


Emma. 
for taking a final leave of her. 
plish it, and if none arrives but this, place it in her 
hand, and let her understand the whole. My chief 
regret in dying, is that as my pension ceases with 
my life, I can do nothing more for her. 

‘* For the last time I sign myself, 

‘* Your ever grateful friend, 
‘*Winstow SERLINGHAM.”’ 

We need not dwell on the grief of Emma Cle- 
land when this letter was brought to her. None 
was received addressed to herself. All her thoughts 
were now bent on hastening immediately to Eu- 
rope; and she felt a persuasion that she should be 
yet in time, and that her grandfather would be still 
in existence when she arrived. And if so, that she 
might have the happiness of cheering the evening 
of his life, for some months at least, as summer, 
the favourable season for invalids, was now ap- 
proaching. His last remittance had accompanied 
this letter; but Emma resolved on carrying the 
money back to her grandfather, untouched; having 
more than sufficient on hand for the expenses of 
her voyage, and for some time after her arrival. 

The first ship that was to sail for England was 
advertised from Philadelphia; the monthly packet 
from New York having just departed. ‘To Phila- 
delphia Emma was accompanied by her friends the 
Allenworths; and by Charles Manderfield, who 
had already written to his parents a glowing ac- 
count of his acquaintance with Miss Cleland and its 
consequences. She was received by all the Man- 
derfield family as if she had belonged to them all 
her life. They insisted on her staying at their 
house till the ship sailed, and they prevailed on her 
friends the Allenworths to accept also of the same 
hospitality. In those days there was little pro- 
fessed regularity, and less real punctuality, in the 
sailing of Philadelphia vessels; and that in which 
Emma’s passage had been taken did not get off for 
a fortnight. When the ship departed, she carried 
another new passenger in the person of Charles 
Manderfield; who, more than ever enamoured of 
Emma Cleland, when he found how disposed his 
family were to take her to their hearts, had pre- 
vailed on her a few days before they sailed, to give 
him a legal right to protect her on the voyage of 
life. 

Though their passage to England was in reality 
a short one, their anxiety to arrive made it seem 
very long. At length they found themselves in 
London; and Serlingham’s last letter having been 
still dated from Mrs. Blagden’s, they immediately 


sent for a coach, and hastened thither. On arriving, 
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they were met at the door by that lady, who had 
just come down stairs as they entered. 

‘*Oh! Master Charles Manderfield’’—she ex- 
claimed—‘‘ here you are come back again! I don’t 
wonder you find it ard to keep away from Heng- 
land—dear old Heng!and.”’ 

Charles hastily introduced his wife, and then in- 
quired after Mr. Serlingham. Finding that the 
old gentleman still lived, he and Emma desired to 
be immediately conducted to his room. 

‘** Dear me’’—said Mrs. Blagden (as she led the 
way up stairs)—‘‘what a nice person you have 
married! But as to poor Mr. Serlingham, he’s 
sure; but if he had a doctor he’d be 

He would not have either a physician 


alive to be 
given over 
or a medical man, for he said nothing could do him 
any good. But being a Christian woman, I couldn’t 
think of letting even a back hattic die without the 
Mr. Jenkinson, 
my own apothecary, to come and see him. But 
Mr. Jenkinson did not like mounting up so igh and 
complained of the stairs, and gave no ope, and said 


the least bit of doctoring. I got 


the patient might be indulged in hevery thing he 
liked, which is always a bad sign. But poor Mr. 
Serlingham seems to want nothing but cold water 
Fresh hair is his chief desire; so the 
It’s well 


and hair. 
window has to be kept open to let it in. 
the weather is not cold. Whether I’m paid for 
my trouble or not, I shall continue to do all I can 
And 
and more heasily tended. 
gone, if he had not been too hill to bear moving, we 


there never was a sick man milder 
Now my first floor is 


for him. 


would have brought the poor old fellow down there 
to the back chamber, where he might die like a 
gentleman; and if he was not willing to pay more, 
I would have charged the same as for the hattic, 
considering how short a time he has to live. He 


has been in a deathly doze all day, and I doubt if 


he gets through the night.’’ 

Having conducted them to the attic, Mrs. Blag- 
den left them, saying, ‘‘If any thing appens you'll 
Desiring Emma to remain for 
Manderfield en- 
tered the poor-looking and meanly-furnished apart- 


just ring the bell.”’ 
a few minutes outside, Charles 
ment, which however was scrupulously neat and 
clean. Ina recess was a coarse red check curtain, 
which chancing to be drawn aside, displayed two 
or three shelves on which were deposited a few 


cheap articles that constituted the little ménage of 


poor Serlingham. He lay extended on a small bed, 
whose faded calico curtains were tied entirely back 
to admit the air. His pale and attenuated form 
showed how long he had suffered, and how soon 
Charles Manderfield 


softly approached the bed; and at the same mo- 


his sufferings would be over. 


ment Serlingham opened his eyes, and recognizing 
him immediately, a gleam of surprise and joy shone 
over his languid countenance. He raised his head, 
and tried to speak, but was unequal to the effort; 
and sinking back on the pillow, he could only press 
the hand of his young friend. 

‘*T have good news for you, Mr. Serlingham’’— 


said Charles-—‘‘ | have come to make you happy.”’ 
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The old man faintly shook his head. 

‘**T have brought my wife across the Atlantic on 
purpose to see you’’—-continued Charles. ‘‘I have 
brought your Emma.”’ 

In a moment the face of Serlingham brightened 
A glow 
He 
seemed suddenly endued with a new accession of 
bed, looking 
eagerly round, exclaimed—‘‘ Emma! not my Emma 


as if touched with a ray from heaven. 
came into his cheek; his eyes lighted up. 
strength. He sat up in the and 
—my own long-loved, long wished for Emma! 
Where is she—where?”’ 

On a sign from her husband, Emma flew to the 
bedside 


“It is—it is’’—said 


, and threw her arms round her grandfather. 
the old 
dear Emma, that I held in my arms when she was 
And have I her once 
Oh! how many long days, and long, long 


man—‘‘the same, 


a little child. lived to see 
again. 
nights, have I pined for this—pined without hope— 
for what hope could I have. I could not be so 
selfish as to send for her.”’ 

‘*Oh! my dear grandfather’’—said Emma—‘thow 
soon, how gladly would I have come to you. I 
know all now. I have read your last letter to Mr 
Edingley. And you have been wearing yourself to 
death for my sake!”’ 

She hid her face on the shoulder of her husband, 
and sobbed in agony. 

‘Try, my love, to calm yourself’’—said Charles. 
- much better our dear grandfather is 


The sight of you has renovated | 


See how 
already. im. 
With your excellent nursing, his strength will at 
last return, and he will yet live to be happy him- 
self, and to increase our happiness.” 

“Oh! hand of 


only 


no’’--said Serlingham—‘‘ the 


death is upon me. This blessed meeting has 
arrested it for a little while. To-morrow’s sun 
But how 


I should 


The lovely woman is 


will not arise for me. I shall soon die. 
happily now since Emma is with me. 
have known her anywhere. 
Oh! how I thank you 
The 


sight of her has indeed most wonderfu!ly brought 


still so like the lovely child. 


for coming to cheer my lonely death-bed 


back my strength, and perhaps it may a little pro- 
long my existence. And she is the wife of Charles 
Manderfield. Bless you both--bless you, my chil- 
dren.”’ 

He paused from exhaustion, and Emma with her 
handkerchief wiped away the damp that had ga- 
thered on his forehead. 

‘*And now’’—continued Serlingham—‘‘let me 
When life 
has departed from my worthless clay, do not con- 
But let me be 


make an effort to urge a last request. 


vey my poor remains to America. 
buried here in the nearest churchyard, with a sim- 
In the 
land where he has passed so many years of exile, 
Where the old 
Were 
my corpse carried across the ocean, and interred in 


ple gravestone, and a simple inscription. 


let the dust of the refugee remain. 
tree has decayed and fallen, there let it lie. 


my native city, it would revive my melancholy story, 
and bring my misdeeds to the full recollection of 
My delinquency and its punish- 


my townsmen 
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; 
ment would be cited as an admonitory lesson to ‘* Ah!’’—said he, still more faintly—‘‘I under- 
their children. Let the veil of oblivion be drawn stand. All is now darkening around me. Oh! 
over my memory. Let me live only in the hearts Emma, where are you? Speak once more, while 
of the few that love me.’’ I can still hear you. I am going very fast.”’ 
He again became silent, and a shade passed over ‘* Beloved grandfather’’—said she, in a voice half 
his face. At length he spoke again, but his voice stifled by sobs 
was now very faint as he said— They saw that he was indeed expiring, as they 
‘* Evening seems to be closing very fast. Is night leaned over to support him in their arms. 
coming oa already? Dear Charles, bring a light, ‘* America, my country!’’—murmured the dying 
and let me see my children while I can.”’ exile. His hands loosened their grasp from those 
His children looked at each other in silence, and of his children. His head sunk back. In less 
Charles pressed the hand of Emma. Pale and than a minute the final struggle had ceased; his 
trembling she returned the sign. ‘The sun was life of long suffering was.over, and the spirit of* ; 
still two hours high, and they knew that the gloom Serlingham passed away to the regions of eternal 
of approaching death was now obscuring the sight peace—to that heaven from whence he could look 
of their grandfather. down for ever on his beloved Emma. 
4 nt OID LE AOD OG 
VORTIMER AND LILIAN. 
BY GEORGE BROOME. 
> Its dying notes and fading breath, 
> PART SECOND. is 
Like the waters murmuring 
? Wuat gloomy thoughts within thy breast 
4 Tei ag Near and more near—an human form 
gin ac , a Alas! some luckless maid! 
Ho thy end heart with love oppeest, Perchance like me, some youth forlorn 
Or burns it with disgrace } : 
Her absence doth upbraid 
5 Or think’st thou on that gentle maid 
; By Derwent’s waters clear? *Tis nearer now, and from his horse 
5 Who long for thee and love has stay’d With speed the warrior leaps, 
; In sadness and in fear. To land he drags the clay cold corpse 
; That there in silence sleeps. 
; How pleagant from the toils of war 
2 To hasten to her side, Scarce time for fancy or for fear, 
2 To watch her lightsome foot from far The moon hath quench’d her light, 
§ Thro’ dewy May flowers glide. Where thick ani shadowing clouds appear, 
5 : And all is darkest night. 
Q To hear her soft and gentle voice : 
3 Melodious melt on air, : 
And with the wood bird’s song rejoice He dared not leave that lifeless thing, 
: As musical and clear. But sat in to:turing pain, 
; For wildest theeghts of terror spring 
; To hear her name thy own dear name, Within his madd’ning brain. 
; To mark her downcast eyes, 
Her blushing cheeks that love proclaim Why Lilian is it like to thee? 
> Her timid tongue denies. This form that now I hold, 
3 Tis like, and yet it cannot be, 
> But what, along the silent stream, So cold, so deathly cold. 
$ Floats down, a deep dead white, 
Where bright the glittering waters gleam . ‘ 
4 In the pale and calm moonlight ? oy abe pa — 
5 With flowers she used to twine, 
; It slowly drifts, like a dying swan, These lips, like thine, are smooth and soft, 
On its quiet watery bier; But are not warm like thine. 
; And sadly moves, all pale and wan, 
3 In its silent dread career. But many a maid has lips as full, 
2 And ’mid the woodland bowers, 
$ Were Lilian here? perchance in death Our fair the choicest garlands cull 
; Its requiem soft twill sing, And braid their hair with flowers. 
2 
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Were these the golden locks that rove 
Around my Lilian’s face, 

So chilly, senseleas, could she prove, 
In Vortimer’s embrace ? 


O! but for light, the glow-worm’s fire! 
Tho’ pale and dim its ray ; 

To know the truth and then expire 
Were happier than delay. 


Dawn forth thou sluggard morn, one beam 
Thou pitiless cold moon! 

One ray! tho’ in its pale sad gleam 
I gaze upon my doom 


Morn dawn’d not yet, and black and thick 
Remain’d the moonless sky ; 

And there, alone, the dead and quick 
In silent darkness lie. 


But when the sun in splendour played 
Across the verdant plain, 

He turn’d from that dead form and prayed 
E’en for the night again. 


At length unconscious fell his eye 
Where, o’er that hapiess brow, 

The straying ringlets careless lie 
Loose and neglected now. 


Then flash’d the wild and madd’ning truth, 
Like the lightnings bolt of fire, 

When it sears the joyous form of youth 
In the bosom of his sire. 


THE BELLE OF 


THE BALL. 


He clasp’d her dead cold cheek to his, 
While he groan’d in agony. 

Lilian, my Lilian, and is this 
All that remains of thee ? 


Left I for this my warriors brave, 
And for this the battle plain, 

Where wild and free my banners wave 
O’er the yet unburied slain? 


But, for ever, now I laugh at Fate, 
Her wavering malice o’er; 

The gauds of Fame can no more elate, 
Nor the stirring battle’s roar. 


My helm, hang there, my broad-barr’d shield 
Rest on that mossy bed ; 

Nor more be heard in battle field 
My courser’s thundering tread. 


One task remains my sword for thee, 
To shape my Lilian’s grave ; 

Sad lot, that thy bridal bed should be 
The cold and glassy wave. 


This spot shall be my field of fame, 
These flowers my wreath of pride, 

My tongue shall utter but thy name, 
My home be by thy side. 


Not yet—is all thy sweetness past— 
Has thine eye’s blue lustre fled ; 

One throb—one tremor! tho’ the last— 
Dead—sightless—icy dead. 
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THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 


BY ALICE HERVEY. 


(See Plate.) 


“ There is a time to dance,” so said a sage of old, 

Whose wisdom Heaven inspired, whose lore the Bible 
told ; 

Then be rot wiser than the sacred page, and say 

That time too precious is to waste in movements gay, 

Nor frown when,youth’s light step and ever joyous glance 

Grows gayer, brighter, and more buoyant in the dance. 

I love to greet a child, whose radiant beauty seems 
Stainless and pure as forms that mingle in our dreams, 
And well I love to see the happy cheeks that bloom 
Within the poor man’s home and brighten half its gloom, 
Whose beauty unadorned, save by a simple flower, 


SO I mermrrm wre 


Yet speaks unto the heart with beauty’s magic power. 
Again, I love to see, within the rich man’s halls, 

Where shine the brilliant lights, where mirrors deck the 
walls, 

A fair young girl arrayed to mingle in the dance, 

When wealth its tribute brings her beauty to enhance; 

Her cheeks outvie the rose and brightly shines her eye, 

While, with gay hopes and dreams, the youthful heart 
beats high, 

And scarce can I refrain from echoing back the smile 

That dimples on her cheek and lights her brow the while. 
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THE LION’S CRAG. 


A LEGEND FROM THE DEEP DRAWER. 


BY MRS. H. F. LEE, AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS IN LIVING,” “THE HUGUENOTS,” ETC. 


Tne deed which Count Raymond had perpetrated 
was wholly unpremeditated. Among his darkest 
conjectures he had never imagined that Schomberg 
was the husband of another. The dreadful intelli- 
gence, wholly precluding the justice he had come 
to seek, had produced temporary insanity; and 
when he saw Eva’s base deceiver suddenly before 
him, in the wild frenzy of passion and indignation 
he had stabbed him to the heart. With scarcely a 
consciousness of self-protection, he plunged into 
darkness and storm, and pursued his way rapidly 
on horseback through the deep snow, changing his 
horse when the animal could proceed no farther; 
and if another could not be procured, hurrying for- 
ward on foot to the next village. It was in this 
way he gained the Lion’s Crag, and entered the 
subterranean passage. ‘Then for the first time the 
feeling of safety came over him, and with it the 
thought of his daughter. The fever of his brain 
became less intense, and reason gradually returned. 
When he arrived at the summit of the rocks, he 
did not repair to the castle, but to the chapel, which 
was constantly lighted. There kneeling before the 
Catholic altar, he implored pardon and mercy. 

‘*In the sight of man,’’ said he, ‘‘I am a mur- 
derer. Thou God knowest the measure of my 
guilt. Oh! may the blood of my Saviour cleanse 
me from the blood of a fellow being.’’ 

The next morning he sent for Eva and received 
her with calmness, though unable to rise from his 
bed. 'To her eager inquiries, he replied— 

**My child, we must submit in silence to the de- 
crees of God. Ask no questions, but prostrate 
thyself before Him, and pray for grace to bear all 
afflictions.”’ 

‘* He is dead!’’ exclaimed Eva. 

Raymond made no reply. 

‘“‘T knew,’’ exclaimed she, passionately, ‘‘no- 
thing but death could keep him from me. But tell 
me,’’ added she, desperately, ‘‘when did he die, 
and how?”’ 

‘These are troubled times,’’ said Raymond; 
‘fone man’s hand is raised against another. He 
fell by the sword of the murderer.”’ 

‘* Cursed was the deed,’’ exclaimed Eva, wildly; 
**and accursed be the murderer!”’ 

‘*Now,”’ exclaimed Raymond, “ wilt thou be- 
tray thy old father and thus curse him?”’ 

The lucid interval had passed; the fever of the 
brain again returned. Eva had the comfort of 
supposing his language the ravings of insanity, and 
she watched by his sick bed,—now praying for her 
father, now for her husband, now for herself. 

VOL. XXVIII.—23 


After many days of extreme illness, Raymond's 
disease took a more favourable turn, and the phy- 
sician of the household pronounced him out of 
danger. But he zealously cautioned them against 
exciting any new emotions; and the poor, de solate, 
heart-broken Eva moved around his bed like the 
spirit of despair—now and then silently embracing 
him, and hurrying away lest he should perceive 
her anguish. 

We must now mingle with our narrative an ac- 
count of the siege of the castle, taken from a French 
author. After the return of the soldiers, the go- 
vernor of the province determined to go himself in 
person at the head of a numerous body of troops, 
to secure the murderer of Count Schomberg, and 
take the castle by storm. Aware of the arduous 
enterprise, he took with him two light pieces of 
artillery, and made every arrangement which the 
rigour of the season and the barrenness of the 
country would admit. After a day’s march, he 
arrived at the foot of the crag. The castle is built 
in an immense excavation of rock, which is hol- 
lowed by nature, and is sheltered on every side 
except the front, which looks towards the east. 
The summit of the crag projects over the top of the 
castle on this side, and a stone thrown from it would 
reach the depth of the precipice passing before the 
castle without hitting it. When any one stands at 
the foot of the rock, or in the valley below, they do 
not perceive the building, but only the high moun- 
tains which surround it, and which are too distant 
for artillery to produce any effect. At the time 
spoken of, a narrow, crooked path cut into the side 
of the rock was the only possible way of reaching 
the castle; and it was in this path that the soldiers 
who followed Raymond were stopped by the wall 
of snow and compelled to return. 

After having examined the singular situation of 
the castle, the governor judged it inaccessible in 
every way but by the narrow patli. He arrived 
there just a fortnight after the return of Raymond, 
and announced his arrival to the besieged by a dis- 
charge of cannon. The balls broke some pieces of 
rock, but none of them reached the castle, which 
was wholly concealed from the besiegers. They 
placed guards upon the neighbouring summits, and 
scoured the forests to find a road which might lead 
to the castle, but none existed. The narrow path 
we have before described, was the only communi- 
cation, and this was so impeded by ice and snow, 
that it would have been easy for one man to have 
stopped the progress of an army. The governor 
therefore thought it best to convert the siege into a 
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blockade, and conquer by famine those who were 
placed in so extraordinary a position. 

It was then towards the close of December; the 
cold was excessive, and the barracks of the besieg- 
ers poorly guarded them. The provisions brought 
to them from several miles distance were mostly 
frozen on the way. This was peculiarly tantalizing, 
as the thick smoke which arose over the rocks 
which hemmed in the castle, betokened that the 
inhabitants possessed all that was necessary to 
guard them from the rigours of the season. They 
tried to make their menaces reach the castle, but 
no sound was returned. But when a cannon was 
fired by the besiegers, a corresponding one usually 
resounded from the castle. Things continued in 
this state till February, and the governor was then 
persuaded that the castle must soon surrender for 
want of provisions. ‘This became more and more 
important to them, as they themselves began to 
feel all the horrors of famine. At length thev be- 
held one morning a white colour waving over the 
road which led to the castle. The governor imme- 
diately ordered two officers to receive the conditions 
which were probably proposed before the surrender 
of the castle. In a few moments, however, they 
saw lowered from a projecting rock immense bas- 
kets, and with them a despatch for the governor. 
The baskets were immediately taken to the camps 
with the letter. In this letter Raymond advised 
the governor to abandon his useless attempt, and 
not persist in destroying the lives of his soldiers by 
cold and hunger, in blockading a castle that could 
not be exhausted, having within itself all its own 
He truly pitied him for the sacrifices to 
which he had already submitted to accomplish an 
impossible task; and as he knew that there must be 
great want of provisions in the camp, he begged 


resources. 


him to accept cordially the trifling present that he 
sent him, engaging to renew it during the incle- 
ment season as often as the governor would do him 
the honour to accept it. 

After reading this singular epistle they opened 
the enormous baskets, and found them filled with 
One 
basket contained the finest fish, which appeared to 
have been just caught; others were filled with 
oranges, lemons, and every variety of vegetables, 
and also figs in full growth. 

To the first astonishment of the soldiers suc- 
ceeded the popular superstition, that all which 
passed could not take place by natural means, and 
A second 


every variety of delicate and choice viands. 


their courage sunk under this suspicion. 
fumine prevailed soon amongst them, and the go- 
vernor determined to accept the defiance of Ray- 
mond and demand provisions for the holidays of 
Raymond answered the demand by 
lowering the four quarters of an ox well cooked, 
and a dozen sheep roasted. The soldiers declared 
anew that the castle was inhabited by sorcerers, 
and that it was in vain to contend against them. 
Nevertheless, the governor conceived new hopes, 
for he had discovered that there was a traitor in 
the castle. From the summit of one of the pro- 


the church. 
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jecting rocks, a note had been lowered, saying, 
that if the writer could be assured of an ample 
pension and an honourable place near the emperor, 
the castle with Count Raymond’s remains should 
be delivered into the governor’s hands. This in- 
telligence was sent to the emperor. 

Once more we return to the inhabitants of the 
castle. The restoration of the count to health and 
sanity was complete. He pursued his accustomed 
duties, and determined to give no explanation to 
Eva of the death of Schomberg, merely stating it 
as a fact which had taken place at Vienna. There 
are no sorrows that bring their own balm so truly 
It is the order of nature, the very con- 
dition on which we receive life; it is the only event 
of which we may be certain, and we know that it 
is inevitable. These are truths so obvious, that the 
deepest mourner gradually feels their influence; 
and it is the growth of these impressions which 
produces the effect which we call time. When to 
these are added the hopes and belief of Christian 
faith, then it is religion; —thus both time and reli- 
gion are gradually operating a cure for the deepest 
wounds. Raymond loved his daughter too well to 
add the cruel explanation, and Eva's sorrow took a 
mild and gentle form, which neither impaired her 


as death. 


health nor usefulness. 

But it was not so with the unhappy father;—the 
stain upon his honour he felt deeply; nor could he 
forget that in a moment of delirium he had mur- 
dered a fellow being. Every evening, at the hour 
on which the deed took place, he prostrated him- 
self before the altar, lighted by a single taper, and 
prayed for pardon and redemption. 

But one person, besides the count, who inhabited 
the castle knew the circumstances which had taken 
place and have been already related. From his 
uncommon capacity and quickness of mind, as well 
as acquirements, he had gradually attained the 
place of major-domo in the establishment. He had 
indirectly gained a knowledge of the clandestine 
marriage of Eva and the violent death of Schom- 
berg by her father. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that he was the secret traitor who had offered 
to deliver the castle and the lifeless body of Count 
Raymond into the hands of the governor—for he 
acknowledged that he was not able to give them 
The de- 
gree of importance he had acquired had elevated 


possession as long as the master lived. 


his station so much above the other hirelings, that 
under the present unhappy state of things, he dared 
to hope that after the death of the count he might 
obtain the hand of his daughter. Alas! poor girl, 
how had one rash and disobedient step sullied her 
fair prospects and thrown desolation over her house. 
Well may the moralist say, ‘‘ beware of the first 
step!”’ 

We must now, to describe the chapel, which is 
important to our narrative, again have recourse to 
the French author. 

At the extremity of the plain in front of the cas- 
tle, rose the little chapel. The building had not 
always been consecrated to holy purposes, for it 
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was placed directly over a fissure in the rock which 
descended many hundred feet to a spring below, 
which rushed into the fissure from neighbouring 


sources. ‘The ancestors of the count had used this 


spring as a well, raising the water by means of 


something like a rope and windlass, and as it was 
a slow operation, had erected an ornamental temple 
over the place. After a natural reservoir of water 
was discovered near the castle, this tedious method 
of drawing up water was wholly disused, and the 
father of Count Raymond had it fitted for a chapel. 
A solid floor was laid over the opening, which had 
been formerly enlarged to the size of the reservoir 
at the base. In the centre of this stood the altar, 
with a lamp suspended over it, before which the 
present count knelt every evening, striving by 


yrayer and supplication to expiate the crime of 
5 I 


murder. If this explanation is clear, the reader 
will understand that the altar was placed over the 
very centre of the abyss below. 

On the very spot where Raymond knelt some- 
times for hours, the major-domo made a small hole 
in the floor, to which he attached a cord reaching 
to the base, with a weight suspended to the end. 

Such were his primary preparations, to be put 
into effect when he received such an answer from 
the governor as suited his purpose. Nor was it 
long deferred. On the third evening, while his 
master was in the chapel, he extinguished the torch 
with which he usually waited for him without, and 
crossing the terrace gave the watchword to the 
sentinels stationed at the opening of the narrow 
footpath deep sunk in the recks, and passing them 
hastily descended to the plain. Here he was met 
by two men despatched by the governor, fully con- 
senting to the terms he proposed, with the excep- 
tion of a place in office near the emperor; but 
softening the refusal by a purse of gold which was 
transmitted to him. 


“‘This is the only method by which you will 


accomplish your purpose and satisfy the laws,’’ 
said the major-domo. ‘‘ Your blockade is child’s 
play; no one in the castle feels it;—the Lady Eva, 
J not know of it. You 


the count’s daughter, does 
I will confess 


never can cut off his resources. 
honestly that he 
with all he wants of which I am ignorant. The 
plan I mention to you is the only one by which 
justice can overtake him, and you obtain possession 
of the castle. 
I humbly petition that I may succeed the count as 
head of the castle; and if, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, I marry the Lady Eva, it may be hers by 
hereditary right.”’ 

‘You cannot be ignorant,’’ replied the spokes- 


Since I am denied a place at court, 


man, who was probably the governor himself, 
‘*that the estates of a criminal are forfeited to go- 
vernment. All this, however, shall be settled to 
your satisfaction. How will you indicate to-morrow 
evening the precise moment of acting. The loaded 
gun will be placed as directed.”’ 

‘* When you perceive the torch in yonder parapet 
above the angle of the rock, which you just discern 
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has means of supplying himself 
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from here. This is the signal. Do not lose a mo- 
ment;—an hour earlier or later will destroy the 
whole plan. 
the torch in the parapet.”’ 

At these words, they parted. The major-domo 
climbed the steep ascent, relighted his torch, and 
was in waiting when the count issued from the 


Remember—as soon as you perceive 


chapel. 

At a late hour, Eva rang for her waiting woman, 
Margaretta. 

‘*Tt is time that I release thee for the night,’’ 
said she. ‘It waxes late; and though sleep for- 
sakes my eyelids, I will not rob thee of thy sleep.’’ 

‘* Nay, madam,” said the girl, ‘‘I have no dis- 
position to sleep. I have heard such things within 
this last half hour, that I verily think I should not 
sleep all night.”’ 

‘*Some wonderful ghost story, I suppose,’’ said 
Eva; ‘‘but come girl, get my night gear, and then 
thou mayest begone.”’ 


‘*No indeed, madam; no ghost story. You 
yourself are concerned in it.”’ 
‘* Nay then; your story is mine byright. Speak 


” 
out. 
‘You know Frederic, madam; he is my best 


friend. Well, to-night he was gathering camphine 
on the rocks—he can climb as easy as he walks. 
He had by degrees got almost to the plain below, 


and he there heard the voice of the major-domo 
talking with twomen. He could not distinguish 
all they said, but he plainly made out that he ex- 
pected to marry the Lady Eva and succeed the 
count.”’ 

‘You are dreaming, girl,’’ said Eva, her eyes 
flashing fire. 

‘*No, madam; this is not all. He heard him say 
that he would place a lighted torch on the parapet 
at the angle, and they must be quick.”’ 

‘*Can you bring Frederic to me?’’ said Eva. 


‘*Oh, not to-night, madam; but to-morrow.’ 
‘and now leave 


‘* Be it so, then,’’ replied Eva; ‘ 
me, good Margaretta.”’ 

Sweet and faithful is the repose of the innocent. 
Margaretta, though sure she should not close her 


eyes for the night, had scarcely laid her head on 


the pillow when sleep came and with it dreams of 


Frederic. 

Not so with Eva. No longer quiet slumbers 
visited her couch. Often strange and dark suspi- 
cions crossed her mind. She had for some time 
felt sure there was mystery around her. Her mind 
and perceptions were strangely matured by sufler- 
ing and sorrow. She resolved to investigate for 
herself; to see Frederic, and if possible, detect 
treachery if it really existed. 
the morning the conference took 


the 


Early next 
place. Frederic’s 


clearest; but one thing he was sure of, that the 


information was none of 
major-domo had promised to place the torch as a 
signal, while the count was in the chapel. 

‘‘And to whom are these signs to be made?”’ 
inquired Eva. 

‘To the enemy below, madam.”’ 
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‘IT thought so,’ said she. ‘‘ We are then be- 


sieged?”’ 
madam; but my lord has 


ordered us not to trouble you on the subject, for 


‘Something like it, 
they cannot hurt us.”’ 

‘Frederic,’’ said she, ‘‘can you keep a secret, 
even from Margaretta, and meet me this evening 
at the parapet, with a torch?”’ 

‘*Oh sure, my lady, if you command secrecy.”’ 

**T do; inviolable you how 
much confidence I place in you, I will tell you my 
lew 


-—and to convince 


intention. You understood that a moments 
later or earlier would defeat the project. Neither 
you nor I understand what that is; but I will try it. 
It isa simple truth; and if placing a torch as a signal 
before my father enters the chapel will defeat a con- 
and I will try ig 


Eva, not satisfied with his 


spiracy, it is easily done, 
promise of secrecy, 
bound him by the solemn oaths that operate most 
powerfully on that class of people, and dismissed 
him. 

The whole of the day Evadevoted to deep reflec- 
Her first in 
inform her father. 


tion. quiry was, whether she had better 
But it was evident that he had 
wished to keep her ignorant of all which had oc- 
curred. She felt adiffidence, a timidity of intruding 
what she thought he would consider the gossip of 
servants, upon his notice, Frederic’s account was 
confused and obscure, and she dreaded the scorn 


sé At least 


result of my attempt. 


might meet. * thought she, 


‘IT will wait and see the 


Nothing serious can happen if I seize the few mo- 
ments so important.” 

Often she prostrated herself before the blessed 
Virgin, and implored aid and direction. It was a 
day of deep agitation, yet her mind grew in strength 


| 


and resolution. At took her usual walk 


Here 


her father so often 


inset she 
on the terrace, and then entered the chapel. 


she knelt on the cushion where 


knelt precisely at the hour of eleven, and offered 
up prayers for his safety, and also for his peace, 
which she was conscious had fled with her own. 


Slowly moved the hours; the night was dark 
and cold;—yet Eva kept her watch unwearied. 


Ata 


into the 


juarter past ten, she saw the major-domo go 
chapel, as was regularly his duty, to ar- 
ht the lamp which hung over 


» the cushions, lig 





She knew 





altar,.and prepare all for the count. 


he would soon issue from it, conduct him there, 


and wait, or pretend to wait, till his devotions were 
Now was her time—not a moment was to 


She Ci led to Frederic, 


over. 
be lost. who was near. 
‘ Light the torch, quick!’ With what a 


beating heart did she see the attempt to strike fire 





said sne. 


fail. At length it was kindled, and burnt bright 
and clear, and with her own hands she placed it on 


They 


chapel and the parapet—Eva 


the angle of the parapet. then retreated half 


way between the 


eagerly watching for the appearance of the major- 


domo, and determining to throw herself at her 


THE LION’S CRAG. 


father’s feet and implore him not to enter the chapel 
that night. 

But a few moments of suspense passed ere a loud 
explosion was heard, and a piercing shriek issuing 
from the chapel rung through the air. All were 


immediately in motion. The sentinels, the count, 


and the inhabitants of the castle, hastened to the 


spot. There lay the major-domo desperately 
wounded;—part of the floor had been torn up and 
the abyss below was visible. The direction of the 
bullet, made sure by the weight at the end of the 
string, had entered the entrails of the wretched 
man; and the death prepared for his master had 
fallen on the traitor. Yet still life lingered long 
enough for a dying confession of his baseness. 

‘* And thou wert my preserver, Eva,’’ said her 
father, as he folded her to his heart. ‘‘ Let all the 
Henceforth we will press on- 


We have 


been greatly wronged, and I have done wrong— 


loigotten. 


past be 
» y. } 1 
ward, nor sufler ourselves to look back. 


but God is merciful.”’ 
‘*My dear father,’’ 


been insensible to all that was passing. 


said Eva, ‘‘do not think I 
have Did 
I not attend by your sick bed when you had little 
control over your words and thoughts? ‘Terrible 
gleaned from them; but I have communed 


and I 


truths I 
only with God;—He has been my comforter, 


bow with submission to his will. If the emperor 
could be persuaded to withdraw his forces and 
leave us in peace, we might still be happy.”’ 

From this time she determined to address a pe- 


tition to the emperor, stating all the circumstances 
relating to herself; of the cruel deception practised 
towards her; of her father’s journey, derangement, 
and the brain fever which followed his distracted 
deed; of his remorse; his penitence; and in the 
language of simple truth and earnestness, petitioned 
for his pardon. 

Such a statement produced its effect, and a revul- 


He 


gave orders that the troops should be recalled, and 


sion took place in the mind of Maximilian. 


sent a pardon to Count Raymond, on condition 
that he never left the crag or descended into the 
plains below, but remained a prisoner on his own 
premises. 

To these conditions the count willingly bound 
himself, but said to Eva— 
‘* They did well to secure my promise; for a man 
who has subterranean passages extending for miles 
around, could only voluntarily be confined to his 
own domain.”’ 

From this time the father and danghter wer 
heard of no more; and it was not known till years 
that his 


were passed in tranquillity and peace. 


after the count’s death, remaining days 
Eva became 
a sister of charity; and the castle upon the Lion’s 
Crag was changed into a residence for charitable 
and holy women, and a seminary of education for 


innocent and happy children. 
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AFFECTATION. 


BY MRS. 


I loathe all affectation. 
Object of my implacable disgust!’’ 


‘*Wuar can be the matter with Alice Welford?”’ 
said Bessie Waldo, as she joined a group of young 
girls. 
Why, I have been absent nearly a year, and when 
I thought to receive the welcome of an old friend 


‘*T never saw any being more changed. 


and companion, I was met with such coldness, 
such heartlessness of manner, that I declare, (silly 
girl that I am!) it forced the tears into my eyes. 
Can I have offended her?’’ 

**Oh no; don’t think it for a moment,”’ replied 
‘*But the truth is, Bessie, 
Alice has changed. You must know she has but 
lately returned from a winter in the city, and in 
lieu of our favourite Alice, the unsophisticated 


her friend, laughing. 


village girl, has brought us back only the fine 
affected city lady.”’ 
Well, I wish the fine lady back again, 


amid the purlieus of fashionable folly; for I am sure 


**Ts it so! 


she is perfectly ridiculous here—besides, no well- 
bred city lady but would despise as much as we do 
such airs and affected graces.”’ 

**You are right. Alice certainly shows great 
want of sense by her present absurd behaviour. 
Ah me! I fear she is utterly spoiled.’’ 

‘“*For part, I do not consider her either 
‘spoiled’ or ‘ ’? interrupted Matilda 


‘“‘T think her 


my 
ridiculous,’ 
Grant, who had not before spoken. 
more lovely than ever.”’ 

“‘T am glad you do, Matilda,’’ replied Bessie. 
**But look, is not that Alice? Yes, I am sure it is; 
but how different from the light springing step with 
which she used to meet us!’’ 

At this moment Alice Welford approached, and 
was about to pass the party of young girls with 
merely a most graceful courtesy and bow, when 
Bessie Waldo, laying her hand on her arm, cried— 

‘*Do stop a moment, dear Alice; it is so long 
since we have met. Come, join us in a walk to 
one of our old favourite haunts.”’ 

‘*T thank you extremely, Miss Waldo,”’ replied 
Alice, in a soft, lisping voice—‘‘ extremely; but 
you A long walk would really 
agitate my nerves too sensibly; and the sunbeams 


must excuse me. 
are horribly excruciating.’’ 

Then gracefully bowing, and drawing her green 
veil with a slight shudder over her face, Alice 
passed on. 

The sylvan village of Fairdale, with its neat 
white cottages peeping forth from clustering roses 
and honey-suckles, its pretty church embowered in 
a grove of willows, and its nicely gravelled walks 
33° ° 


CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


“From my soul 
’Tis my perfect scorn, 


CowPeER. 


shaded by lofty elms, was perhaps one of the 
sweetest spots where a lover of nature might pause 
on his journey through life, and there, far from the 
turmoil of the busy world, pass his days in peace- 
ful seclusion and happiness. 

It seems therefore almost profanation to speak of 
money in connection with so blissful a retreat; but 
everywhere, from the time when ‘‘Adam delved 
and Eve spun,”’ the love of riches will creep amid 
the most lovely scenes, even as sin within the holy 
precincts of paradise. 

Mr. Welford (the father of Alice) was the most 
wealthy man in Fairdale. He had held a lucky 
ticket in the lottery of life, and having constantly 


sé 


borne in mind the thrifty maxim, ‘‘a penny saved 
is a penny gained,” could now count his thousands 
and tens of thousands. He was also an upright, 
honest man—never known to grind the poor, or 
distress the widow and fatherless; while on the 
other hand, it might perhaps be said, neither was 
he ever known to expend aught in charity, or helped 
to smooth the path of life for the forlorn and desti- 
tute. 

Somewhat late in life, he had united himself to a 
lady of nearly his own age, and who perhaps might 
be said to excel even her husband in the careful 
hoarding of pounds, shillings and pence. She was 
very ambitious—fond of dress, and of making a 
display, for which indulgences light dinners and an 
empty larder were often made to bring up all ar- 
rears. As Alice, their only child, grew up, the 
purse of the proud and happy father was never 
denied; for it was the aim and ambition of both 
parents that their daughter should not only be the 
best educated girl in the village, but that her dress 
should always excel in richness those of her young 
companions. It was almost a miracle that Alice 
should have grown up to womanhood unspoiled by 
such lavish indulgence. 

She was, indeed, a lovely girl. 
was radiant with health and happiness, and if by 
some the rose might be thought too predominant, 
her beautifully formed neck and hands were as 
white as falling snow flakes. Her eyes were large, 
of a soft and lustrous black, shaded by the most 
beautiful eye-lashes, and arched with the bow of 
Her nose was petite and perfect, and her 
She was of 


Her complexion 


Love. 
lips like the inner leaf of the rose. 
middling height, delicately proportioned, with a 
foot of fairy mould. The mind of the fair Alice 
was not, it is true, as richly gifted; still her talents 
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were by no means below mediocrity, while her 
temper and disposition were naturally amiable. 

In infancy and in childhood she was so bright 
and joyous, so winning in her artless endearments, 
that every eye fell on her with delight; and as that 
period arrived when, bidding a joyful farewell to 
all school discipline, she tripped lightly forth to 
commence the journey of life,—to her imagination a 
beauteous garden, where the hand of pleasure was 
ever strewing thornless roses, gemmed with the 
bright dew of happiness,—there was one general 
tribute of admiration. Without a feeling of envy, 
her young companions stepped aside to yield place 
to the brilliant of 
brightest flower of as beautiful a garland as ever 


queen their little coterie—the 
came fresh and glowing from the hands of nature; 
for in Fairdale, one would think the fairies, as in 
olden time, had touched each blushing maiden with 
their wand, such wealth was there of beauty. 

Waldo were the children 
of a wealthy landed proprietor in the neighbourhood 


> 
pessie 


Frederick and 


of Fairdale, between whom and the parents of 


Alice there had always existed the warmest friend- 
ship—a bond which seemed to unite even more 
closely the hearts of their children. In childhood 
they were inseparable, and until Frederick left for 
college, scarcely a day passed that the three friends 
did ot 
promising talents; enthusiastic in his attachments, 


not meet. Frederick was a young man 


generous and noble in his feelings. He would not, 
it is true, have been considered the beau 
manly beauty, yet there was a charm in his frank 
ingenuous countenance, which drew all hearts in 
his favour. 

Although some years older than Alice, Frederick 
deemed it no reason why he should not continue to 
love the beautiful girl; as to falling in love, he 
never did;—he had adored her with his whole heart 
and soul from the time she first lisped his name, 


} 


Nor was he by any means the only one fascinated 


and made captive by her charms. There was not 
a youth in the village but felt suicidal if she but 
smiled upon another; and many were the lines, 
now lost to fame, penned by some ‘‘ mute inglo- 
rious Milton,’’ which were inspired by her beauty. 

At each vacation, how gladly did Frederick 
hasten to Fairdale, sure of always meeting a joyful 
welcome from Alice. He witnessed with delight 
the gradual development of her mind and person, 
—in his eye she was perfection. No one touched 
the piano with such skill; there was no voice so 
No pencil but that of Alice ‘could have 


given that living glow to the landscape;—and her 


sweet. 


writing—ah! surely some elfin sprite must have 
guided her little hand! 

Upon leaving college, Frederick commenced the 
There, day 
after day, night after night, did the young student 


study of medicine in Philadelphia. 


toil on in unceasing study, to make for himself a 
reputation and a name worthy his beloved Alice; 
for not until then he resolved would he offer either 
heart or hand to her acceptance. 

But in the meanwhile, o’er the heaven of Alice 


eee eer 


ideal of 


Leer 


AFFECTATION. 


Welford’s beauty a cloud was rising—a mere speck 
at first, yet ever increasing, until it overshadowed 
her whole lovely person! It was at first difficult to 
tell why she was less pleasing—for less pleasing 
she certainly was. Her companions looked from 
one to the other, and silently wondered; for so well 
did they all love her, that each one strove to conceal 
About this 
time Alice was invited to pass a few months in the 
city, and upon her return affectation stood forth too 


her thoughts within her own bosom. 


palpable to be longer mistaken! 

She was now suddenly distressed by fogs and 
moonlight! She took to sighs and sentiment, and 
in that vein her eyes were set, deep-rolling, tearful. 
Her voice was now so fine, ‘‘no sound could live 
’twixt it and silence,’’ and if she smiled, (for now 
away with laughter,) it was constrained, sickly. 
A beautiful mouth too had Alice, and beautifully 
white were the little teeth within; yet somehow or 
‘*the pink portico with an ivory door’? was 
Her manners 


other 
guarded by a strange fanciful porter! 
and conversation partook also of the same unnatural 
change. 

Mrs. Welford, deceived and blinded by her ma- 
ternal love, saw only the most graceful refinement 
in her daughter; while Mr. Welford, good man, 
although he was at first somewhat puzzled, and was 
heard once or twice to utter an impatient ‘‘ pish!”’ 
at length concluded these new-fangled airs were all 
right, so settled himself contentedly down to his 
day-book and ledger. 

Although many of her most intimate friends now 
shunned the society of Alice, there were some who 
not only fancied they admired, but who also strove 
to imitate her every word and motion. Among these 
Matilda Grant shone conspicuously; and nature hav- 
ing innocently placed a languishing blue eye in her 
little head of light flaxen ringlets, and given a gentle 
lisp to her tongue, the mantle of affectation fell not 
ungracefully around her white dimpled shoulders. 

Could these young ladies but have seen them- 
selves as others saw them, how little would their 
self love have been flattered; for nowhere does 
affectation appear more odious than when she comes 
with mincing step and languishing simper amid the 
homely scenes of country life. 

‘* God made the country and man made the town,”’ 
are words which fell from the pen of the inspired 
Cowper. It is in the gay thoroughfare of the city, 
therefore, in the glitter of the ball-room, in the 


brilliant saloon, or amid the artificial allurements of 


fashionable life, that affectation may be tolerated, 
But 


let her shun the country—the very schooi of nature, 


although she is everywhere to be despised. 


where grace may be learned even from the tall 
grass as it meets the kiss of the summer wind, and 


where the little blue violet, and the spotless lily of 


the valley, teach lessons of modesty and purity. 

Music!—can the opera send forth sweeter notes 

than morn and eve meet your ear from yonder 

grove? Hark to the robin, and the merry bob-o’- 

link, or to the lark trilling her hymn of praise far 

up in the azure vault of heaven! The silvery rill, 
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too, as it leaps and dances over its pebbly bed, will 
teach you cheerfulness, and bright-eyed health and 


exercise transfer to your cheek the lovely tints of 


the rose. 
— 

Nearly a year of arduous study was passed by 
Frederick Waldo ere he again visited Fairdale; 
but now with love, hope and joy glowing at his 
heart, he once more pressed the green sward of his 
native village. 

As soon as the affectionate greetings of kindred 
were interchanged, he flew to the residence of Mr. 
Welford, where he was received with the most 
The natural feelings of Alice 
triumphed for a while over all affectation, and with 


cordial kindness. 


a blush as of old, and a sparkling eye, she extended 
her hand to meet the warm pressure of her early 
friend. For that evening Alice was herself—or if 
perchance some few of her newly acquired graces 
shone forth, they were eclipsed in the eyes of her 
lover by her more artless manner, and he left her 
presence intoxicated with love and happiness. 

But when the next morning Frederick saw Alice, 
she was languidly reclining upon a sofa, apparently 
too much absorbed in reading to notice his approach. 
With the prettiest little start in the world, there- 
fore, she raised her head as his hand fell lightly 
upon her raven tresses, and exclaiming with great 
pathos— 

‘* Oh, tell me, have you read it?’’ buried her face 
in her handkerchief. 

‘* What is it, my dear Alice, that distresses you? 
Read what?) What sudden calamity has befallen 
you?”’ 

‘*Oh! no calamity to myself—but think of the 
Ah, is it 
But you must have 


sufferings of the poor wretched Sophie! 
not enough to rend the heart! 
read ‘Sophie?’ ’’ 

“I confess I have not,’’ replied Frederick, 
smiling. ‘‘But come, I cannot allow fictitious 
woes to prevent us from enjoying this fine morn- 
ing. Bessie and I have planned a little excursion 
on horseback, (ever your delight, I remember,) and 
I have called to ask you to accompany us.”’ 

**Really, you are very kind, Mr. Waldo,”’ re- 
plied Alice; ‘‘but nothing could tempt me to leave 
this charming book.”’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ answered Frederick, evidently piqued 


by her refusal; ‘‘I flattered myself the society of 


a long absent friend might be of more value to you. 
(resuming all his wonted frank- 
Recol- 


lect for nearly a year I have been pent within the 


But come, Alice,”’ 
ness of manner,) ‘‘ do lay aside your book. 


walls of a city, and now feel as if released from a 
galling bondage. I wish to enjoy every moment 
of nature and of you, my dear friend.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! pray take your ride—do, I beseech of 
you,’’ she replied, laying her hand on his arm, and 
pushing him gently from her. ‘‘Do go;—but pray 
leave me to my delightfully absorbing Sophie!’’ 

** Alice!” 

‘*T believe [am very nervous this morning,”’ she 
added, as she felt that look of wounded affection 
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fixed upon her;—then rising and slight!y blushing, 
walked to the window. 

‘Since, then, you refuse me the happiness of 
your society, you will at least favour me with mu- 
sic—one song, Alice,’’ said Frederick. 

‘*How can you ask me to sing in the morning? 
It really is so outré, so désagréable, as the French 
say;—but since you wish it, I will play a favourite 
Have you seen sweet Ma- 
Yet I must say, to 
attempt eliciting harmony at such an unseasonable 


air of Matilda Grant’s. 
tilda?—the loveliest creature! 


hour, does not coincide with my taste.’ 

‘*Then pray, Miss Welford, do not disturb your- 
self on my account,’’ replied Frederick; and coldly 
bowing, he left the room. 

As might be expected, there was no riding that 
day. Frederick felt deeply hurt by the conduct 
of Alice;—it was so strange, so unlike herself. 
For the whole day he remained moody and silent, 
but at length, with all the generosity of true love, 
he accused himself of being unjust to Alice. ‘‘It 
was selfish in me,”’ thought he, ‘‘ to expect her to 
leave a story in which she was so much interested 
merely for a ride which she can enjoy any day;— 
and as to music, why, truly it does seem out of 
I wonder how I could be so 
And thus 
laying ‘‘ the flattering unction to his soul,’’ he was 


place in the morning. 
absurd as to feel so much offended.’’ 


soon by the side of Alice. 

‘Tt is evening, Alice, the hour for music. You 
will now sing to me.”’ 

‘* Oh yes, with pleasure,’’ she replied; and then 
seating herself with the most studied gracefulness 
at the piano, arranging her profusion of long ring- 
lets, with many other pretty little airs, she turned 
in a languishing manner to Frederick, and inquired 
in a soft voice what song he would prefer. A fa- 
vourite air from ‘‘La Somnambula’’ was named, 
with which Alice had often charmed his ear. 

Running her fingers lightly over the keys, the 
really fine voice of Alice commenced ‘Still so 
Poor Frederick looked 
and listened with strangely commingled feelings of 


} ” 


gently o’er me stealing 


pleasure and disgust. It was surely Alice!—it was 
her bird-like voice which fell on his ear!—yet so 
distorted, perverted by theatrical tone and manner, 
that he could hardly trust his senses. 

‘‘Oh sweet, bewitching—heavenly!’’ cried Ma- 
tilda Grant, clasping her hands, and rolling her 
pretty eyes In ecstasy. 

Frederick merely bowed his thanks, and then 
named a simple Scotch air; but here, alas! the most 
beautiful song of Burns was ‘‘ worse confounded’’ 
with affected simplicity—and after many vain at- 
tempts to elicit some chord which might vibrate 
to his heart as in other days, Frederick turned sor- 
rowfully away, and soon after took leave—more 
unhappy than he had ever felt before, and perhaps 
less in love! 

Frederick remained a week in Fairdale. He 
saw Miss Welford but seldom, yet each time they 
did meet, served only to disenchant him the more 
—and when he returned to Philadelphia to pursue 
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those studies which for her sake had been so sweet, 
life to the young student seemed disrobed of half 
its charms. 





Room now for the elegant Julius Adolphus Bub- 
ble! Step aside, oh all ye village swains, ye home- 
spun youths! Doff now caps in humble 
submission, and come not ‘‘betwizt the wind and 
his nobility!”’ 

Matilda Grant had a brother. This brother had 
a friend, and that friend was Julius Adolphus Bub- 
He came from the far ‘‘sunny south’’ to 
inhale the cool breezes of a northern clime—to rus- 
ticate in the native village of his friend. Ah! fa- 
voured Fairdale, to receive beneath your rural 
this specimen exquisite—the inimitable 

In the words of Carlyle, he may be best 


your 


ble! 


shades 
Bubble! 
described. 

**Elegant vacuum! serenely looking down upon 
all plenums and entities! The doom of fate was 
—lbe thoua dandy! Have thy eye-glasses, opera- 
glasses,—thy Long Acre cabs with white-breeched 
tiger'—thy yawning impassitives, pococurantisms 
—fix thyself in dandyhood undeliverable. It is thy 
doom!”’ 

And a doom which was met with wonderful re- 
signation by the nature-befited Julius. 

When first he met the soft blue eyes of Matilda, 
he swore she was ‘‘an angel!’’ When he encoun- 
tered the bewitching languor of Alice Welford’s 
dark rolling orbs, he laid his hand where his heart 
should have been, and vowed upon his honour she 


’ In the words of the song, he 


was ‘‘ dee-vine!’ 
might have said— 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
If other charmer were away.” 


Nor were these young ladies by any means in- 
sensible to the attractions of the elegant southerner. 
He 


eyes!”’ ‘‘what whiskers!’’ and ah!—yes—‘ what a 


was ‘‘bewitching,”’ ‘‘ravishing,’’ —‘‘ what 


superb moustache!”’ 

As Matilda said, it was ‘‘glorious as the first 
ruddy streak of Aurora’s pencil, by which she 
signals to the night-curtained world the approach 
of the sun-god of day!’’ (True, the moustache was 
red!) To which rhapsody, Bessie Waldo replied 
with a wicked laugh, that had he lived in the days 
of Oberon and Puck, he would have needed the 
disguise of no other ass’s head than his own, and 
like poor translated Bottom, he was already ‘‘ mar- 
vellously hairy about the face.”” 

Time flew all too swift for the trio. 
(heartless old fellow!) careless that 


On he sped, 
he was fast 
bringing round the fiat of separation. 

There was riding, and boating, and pic-nic-ing 
in Fairdale. There was music by moonlight, and 
soft sighs, and soul-subduing looks ‘‘ called up,” 
But at length 
and the au- 


outdoing even Mrs. Pentweazle. 
‘*the robin and the wren had flown,”’ 
tumn breeze blew chilly around the delicate form 
of Bubble, whistling a mournful requiem to plea- 


sure through those magnifique whiskers!—and so 
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with the summer birds the elegant Julius took 
wing—sic transit gloria mundi!—leaving behind 
him not only two engaged hearts, but, alas, two 
engaged hands! 

This modern Lothario had sworn love and coz- 
stancy to both fair friends. He had wept at the feet 
of Alice until she whispered of hope; and then, as 
he received her blushing assent to be his, he won 
from her the promise that not even her bosom friend, 
Matilda, should be allowed to share her happiness. 
For a while, strict secrecy must be observed;—it 
was very important for his saf. ty that this engage- 
ment should not be known at the South—hinted of 
a ‘‘rich heiress’’ pining in green and yellow me- 
lancholy for the love of him—‘‘jealousy’’—‘‘ mid- 
night dagger,’’ &c., until Alice, turning pale as if 
she already saw the form of her lover laid prostrate 
by the assassin, gave the promise he required. 

He then fell upon his knees before Matilda— 
swore by all the stars he loved but her alone—and 
that if she proved unkind— 


“From a window his body should dangle! 
Or a bullet should whiz through his brain!! 
Or the fishes his carcase should mangle!!!” 


3ut Matilda had no wish to be unkind to her 
desperate lover. She bent gently over him, and 
sofily murmured forth her love. Then rising to 
his feet, Bubble beat his breast and his brow, call- 
ing himself a wretch to have thus obtained her love, 
when there were reasons—we ighty reasons—that 
she must be his affianced bride in secrecy—secrecy! 
Not even Alice must know that Cupid held their 
hearts transfixed, waiting to shake them off upon 
the altar of hymen! 

And thus these two imprudent, deluded girls, 
fell readily into the snare prepared by the artful 
Bubble. 

During the winter, Frederick Waldo came again 
to Fairdale. It is needless to say what were the 
motives which incited him away from his arduous 
studies and brought him once more into the pre- 
sence of Miss Welford. 

Since his return to Philadelphia he had been 
perfectly wretched. He had loved Alice too deeply 
to tear her image from his heart without much 
mental suffering, and now that ‘‘ distance lent en- 
chantment,’’ he began again to think of her as she 
had been—not as she He blamed himself 
severely for the unkind thoughts he had indulged 
toward her. He only was in the wrong. He had 
confined himself so closely to his books, shunning 
all society, that he had become a perfect misan- 
Alice was young—she was beautiful and 


was. 


thrope! 
rich! Doubtless she was the same as other young 
girls, flattered and indulged as she had been, only 
a thousand times more beautiful! Why had he 
been so fastidious? Thus the lover strove to reason, 
while at the same time flitting before his mental 
vision came the Alice he had known in early life, 
seeming to reproach him for even palliating the 
follies of the affected Miss Welford. 
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To Fairdale then came Frederick once more— 
determined to look upon Alice with a less jaundiced 
eye. But, alas! he was doomed to have his fond 
flattering hopes dispelled, and his worse fears more 
than realized. The ‘‘ last link was broken,’’ and 


forever. His love changed to pity and contempt; 


and he now almost wondered how it was possible 
that Alice could ever have been the object of his 
love. 

Before leaving Fairdale, Frederick addressed her 
the following letter—— 


‘*Pardon me, my dear Miss Welford, if I take 
the privilege of an old friend to address you; and 
should the perusal of these lines intrude upon a 
portion of your time, may the interest I feel for 
you plead my excuse. They come from one who 
once adored you—yes, fondly, truly loved you; 
and although those bright gems of feeling which lit 
up the dark passages of my life are now and for- 
ever extinguished, still the friendship, the sincere 
regard I must ever feel for you, prompts me to the 
fulfilment of what I consider my duty, although I 
am aware by so doing I may draw upon myself 
your lasting displeasure. 

‘* There was a time, my dear friend, when your 
charms of manner and winning artlessness were 
not surpassed even by your unparalleled beauty; 
and pardon me, Alice, if I add, that thereon was 
based your greatest attraction!—for although the 
eye may still sparkle, the cheek outvie the rose in 
beauty, the form equal in gracefulness the Medician 
Venus, and the voice still pour forth sounds sweet 
as the heaven-drawn notes of the olian harp, yet 
if over all these charms affectation casts her trans- 
forming influence, where is their power to delight? 
Alas! when ingenuousness and simplicity withdrew 
their support, that power was lost! 

** Alice, in the eyes of all sensible people, you 
have lost your greatest charms! 

‘* Affectation, like the poisonous Upas, defiles 
all it touches. From her approach, nature recoils, 
and simplicity shrinks affrighted! At first, affecta- 
tion is content to wind her fanciful wreaths around 
the exterior of her victim; but the poison there in 
concealed soon penetrates the inner temple of the 
heart. ‘The most sacred affections are violated and 
made to attest her baneful influence. Truth and 
love—-even religion herself—but issue thence in the 
garb of mockery! 

‘This is bold and harsh language, my dear 
Alice, (for so in friendship let me ever call you,) 
but yet you must acknowledge its truth. 

** Alice, renounce at once and forever the syren 
who now holds you in such withering bondage. 
Act from the natural impulses of your own pure 
heart. Cast aside the flimsy veil of affectation, and 
stand forth in your own loveliness! You may yet 
realize all that beauty of mind and person of which 
but a short time since you gave the promise. 

**Others, my dear Miss Welford, may not have 
the courage to speak to you in the language of 
truth; yet, whatever you may now think, the time 


will come when you will acknowledge to your 
heart that you never possessed a more sincere 
friend than Frepertck Waxpo.”’ 


It would be difficult to describe the feelings of 
Miss Welford as she finished this letter. Anger, 
shame, mortification and wounded self-love stirred 
her heart by turns, while conscience told her every 
word traced therein by the hand of one whom her 
own folly had driven from her, were those of truth 
—the language of a heart still anxious for her good; 
that it came more in sorrow than in anger, breath- 
ing sentiments of compassion and kindness, rather 
than of the scorn and contempt she felt she merited. 
Once more Alice read the letter; then crushing it 
in her hand, she thrust it into the flames. As it 
caught the blaze she breathed more freely, for it 
seemed as if she was destroying a hated witness of 


her folly; and when all that remained was a black 
shrivelled mass, she tossed her head proudly as if 
in defiance, exclaiming, with flushed cheek and 
angry brow— 

‘*Really, how very presuming!—-how very im- 
pertinent in Frederick Waldo! Lost my charms, 
indeed! How different is Julius Adolphus;—he 
says nothing can be more récherché than my con- 
versation; nothing more naive than my manner. 
Really, Mr. Waldo is too absurd!”’ 

Then casting an admiring look first in the glass, 
then upon a brilliant which sparkled on her finger, 
the gift of Bubble,) she sank into a blissful medi- 
tation. 


There came at length a letter to Fairdale, auto- 
graphic of the elegant Bubble! 


to Mr. Welford, making known his love for his 


It was addressed 


fair daughter. There came also another letter—- 
this was for Alice. It was a pattern love-letter, in 
which, after an ocean of tears were passed over by 
the fluttering Alice, a volcano of sighs happily 
surmounted, she came to the word ‘* beware.” 
‘* Beware of Miss Grant!’ wrote Julius Adol- 
phus. The sentence which followed was couched 
with the dark pen of mystery; but plain, palpable 
evidence twinkled forth that Matilda had sought 
his love!—sought to entrap a heart beating love’s 
own rub-a-dub only for his adored, adorable Alice! 

The engagement of Miss Welford to the rich 
southerner was forthwith announced by the de- 
lighted parents. 

Oh! how rustled the silk dress of Mrs. Welford 
as she passed in and out the houses of Fairdale, 
receiving the forced congratulations (as she ima- 
gined) of the envious mothers of grown up, unmar- 
ried, unspoken for daughters! Stately as a ship 
she sailed over the village green, freighted with 
immeasurable pride and exultation. And Mr. 
Welford, on that day which made known the high 
destiny auspicious fate had prepared for his daugh- 
ter, in a fit of mental abstraction, withdrew his 
hand from the pocket of his waistcoat, and actually 
placed a shilling in the hand of a poor woman! 

But Matilda Grant? Alas! for some hours Ma- 
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tilda went off in strong hysterics at the perfidy of 
her lover. Then flying to Alice, she upbraided her 
in the most natural manner for her deceitfulness-- 
for basely, treacherously weaning from her a heart 
and hand which she vowed were plighted to her, 
and her alone! But Alice, bearing in mind the 
letter of Bubble, listened with the most provoking, 
unbelieving smile, to all these accusations; and, as 
might be expected, the bosom friends parted im- 
placable enemies. 

Matilda scrupled not to make known to her pa- 
rents the faithlessness of her quondam lover; and 
now it was Mrs. Grant’s turn to perambulate the 
village, railing at the ‘‘designing Welfords,”’ the 
‘artful Alice,’’ and pitying and despising the 
“* poor duped friend”’ of her son. What a commo- 
tion in Fairdale! What a tempest between the 
belligerent houses of ‘‘ Montague and Capulet!”’ 

The conduct of Mr. Julius Bubble must be ex- 
plained. He had been smitten with both of these 
village beauties, and hesitated ‘‘ which of the two to 
choose.’’ Like a prudent man, he resolved his de- 
cision should not be made in haste to be repented 
of at leisure. It was politic, therefore, to attach 
both strings fast to his bow--and thus his double 
engagement. But when he returned to R——, he 
found the house of ‘Bubble, Froth & Bubble,’’ 
of which he was the junior partner, had burst. His 
decision was then unhesitatingly made. The deli- 
cate hand of Matilda, he was aware, would come 
to him simply encased in a white kid glove, while 
that of Alice gleamed on his money-desiring vi- 
sion like a pearl perdue amid a rich heap of golden 


guineas! 





The month of July was fixed upon in which the 
happy lovers were to be made one. And now the 
‘*note of preparation’ sounded far and near. Man- 
tuamakers and milliners were kept busy from morn 
till night. The stage came in loaded with packages, 
destined to be cut, clipped, united, and to receive a 
**local habitation and a name’’ under the creative 
powers of the hanumaids of fashion. The purse 
of Mr. Welford seemed inexhaustible. Nothing 
was spared to render the trousseau of the fair bride 


” 


worthy her illustrious destiny. 

But the Grants tossed their heads in high disdain, 
and vowed they neither would or could stay in the 
place to witness such disgraceful proceedings;—-so 
they packed up their clothes and were off to Sara- 
toga, seeking probably a Lethe in their waters! 

**On Thursday, then, he will be here!’’ cried 
Alice, as she placed a highly perfumed letter 


upon her dressing-table. Then taking a magnifi- 


cent sprig of pearls, she placed it in the tresses of 


her dark hair, and stood before the mirror contem- 
plating with much satisfaction its effect. 
Observe now how she siniles, bows; then cour- 
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tesys as if she was receiving the homage of some 
prince—-again—with all the hauteur to be observed 
to the canaille; while the beauteous image in the 
mirror reflects back to her vain mind the comme il 


faut air with which all must be performed to pro- 


duce the sensation she desires. 

Tired at length of attudinizing, Alice languidly 
took up a newspaper, and in sympathetic vein cast 
her eyes first upon the records of hymen. 

A shrill scream aroused Mrs. Welford, who was 
in an adjoining room. She rushed in, and found 
Alice pale, nearly fainting, with the paper clasped 
tightly in her trembling hand. 

**Oh, mother, mother, read this!’’ 
forth. 

Scarcely less agitated than her daughter, Mrs. 
Welford took the paper and read as follows— 

** Married, in New York, by the Rev. . 
Julius Adolphys Bubble, Esq., of R——, Virginia, 
to Miss Matilda Grant, daughter of 'T. Grant, Esq., 
of Fairdale.’’ 

It seems the enraged Grants resolved that the 


she faltered 








perfidious bridegroom elect should not slip like an 
empty bubble thus easily through their fingers! 
They fancied him to be rich, and therefore they 
determined he should be the husband of their not 
unwilling daughter. Seeing his name in a list of 
arrivals at New York, they proceeded without de- 
lay from Saratoga to that city, and by dint of threats 
soon compelled the frightened Bubble to accede to 
their demands. 

Alas for Bubble! Wheresoever he turned his 
eyes, he saw ‘‘breach of promise’ written in letters 
of flame, and being unable to meet ‘*damages,”’ 
the debtor’s prison rose dark and gloomy in per- 
spective. And thus Matilda Grant became Mrs. 
Bubble!—each caught in the meshes of the net 


their own artifice had contrived. 





Years have since passed, and Alice is still un- 
married. Her beauty is on the wane, and her faults 
have lost even their power to excite compassion. 
She will probably fall the prey of some fortune- 
hunter. 

Frederick Waldo is now the husband of a young 
girl, as charming, as unaffected as was once the 
object of his early love. 

May the history of Alice Welford prove a warn- 
ing tothose young girls, who in possession of youth 
and beauty, still strive by artificial manners to aug- 
ment their charms; while, to those whom nature 
may not have so richly gifted, may it teach that 
natural simplicity, ingenuousness of speech, and 
gentleness of manner, prompted by the warm feel- 
ings of the heart, are charms which not even a 
brighter eye, or a more rosy cheek can enhance, or 
the want thereof diminish. 


—_————aeeee 
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THE 


TRUE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


A BIL was lately introduced into the legislature 
of New York to extend the rights of women. It 
did not pass into a law, probably for the same rea- 
son that has long left their rights undefended. 
Men are selfish;--leave them their political privi- 
leges and social enjoyments, and they care very 
little about the wrongs of that gentle and relying 
sex from whom they derive their purest, deepest, 
most enduring happiness. Women are unselfish. 
They do not urge their claims to many advantages, 
of which they are unjustly deprived, simply because 
they think the pleasure of their lords a matter of 
superior importance to their own peace. 

The condition of women has of late been a fruit- 
ful theme for book-makers. The fact that many 
books have been written and with success, fully 
evinces the general interest which the subject in- 
spires. ‘Though mostly of English origin, they 
have been republished here, because the conditions 
of women in England and America are so similar, 
that what is true in one country may be taken to 
be true in the other. The best of these books 
were written by women, and their reasonableness 
and good sense are demonstrated by the fact that 
they claim for the sex no accession of ‘‘rights,”’ 
whether political, intellectual or social, but simply 
maintain that there ought to be a more liberal ex- 
ercise by women of the privileges which are not 
denied to them, but on the contrary freely accorded; 
and that they ought, by their own well-directed 
and constantly exerted efforts, to elevate themselves 
to an intellectual and social equality with that 
stronger sex, who have hitherto almost controlled 
the dominion of mind. I do not remember to have 
seen the advantages, thought to result from the 
possession of political power, asked for by any 
female authors of late, except that brilliant and 
clear-minded, though often mistaken novelist, Miss 
Martineau, and some few of those disciples who 
follow at an awful distance in her footsteps. It is 
no new thing to hear men declaiming, in and out 
of legislative assemblies, in favour of the exercise 
by women of the elective franchise and all the glo- 
rious collateral privileges. But,—let me ask of 
my lady readers,—suppose the Congress should, 
at its present session, enact a law by which every 
female of a certain age might enjoy these privileges. 
How many would exercise them? How many are 
there possessing the modesty, the delicacy, the 
withdrawing spirit, the gentleness of the sex, who 
would not rather delegate to their husbands, their 
fathers, their brothers, those arduous and disagree- 
How many who, in addition to the 
duties of love, of friendship, of education, of charity, 


able duties? 


of all which society imposes, would willingly as- 
sume the burthen of politics? I believe, I hope 
there are very few. 

Perhaps the right, in its abstract nature, may 
not be controverted. According to the doctrines 
confidently put forward by the advocates of uni- 
versal suffrage, I can see no logical reason why 
females and children should not vote and be elected 
to offices as well as men. Surely there is a superior 
capacity in American girls and boys, at the ages of 
twelve and fourteen—periods at which, by the 
common law of England, they were competent to 
form the marriage contract—a vastly superior ca- 
nacity to judge and determine concerning our po- 
litical affairs to that possessed by a forecastle cargo 
of peasants fresh from the bogs of Ireland or the 
ditches of Holland! Every passably educated lad 
of fourteen has a clear idea of the frame and polity 
of our government, and, from hearing men of sense 
converse, can arrive at as wise-a conclusion with 
regard to the merits of rival candidates as can chil- 
In a limited degree, this 

Why then should not 


dren of a larger growth. 
may also be said of girls. 


each American girl and boy, arrived at years of 


discretion, enjoy the elective franchise? It would 
be entertaining to be informed why not by some 
modern Boanerges thundering for ‘‘ repeal.’’ 

A great deal has been said, in these modern days, 
of the intellectual powers of woman, and an equality 
with man has, in this regard, been claimed for her. 
The education of the head has been determined to 
be of more importance than the education of the 
heart. I am old-fashioned enough to pronounce 
this all wrong. The head is educated for time, the 
heart for eternity. Perhaps, on this account, it has 
ever been believed by poets and other insane people, 
that the angels in heaven are nearly all women; 
and I am so far willing to run the risk of being 
classed with such preposterous persons as to say, 
that if women are not angels in heaven, they must 
change their estate, for, in my eyes, they surely 
are angels on earth. These angelic qualities, how- 
ever, are emanations from the heart; and it is 
ardently to be wished that, in despite of the trans- 
cendental effulgence which is now beaming upon 
their condition, women may regard the right of 
cultivating the affections and spreading around them 
an atmosphere of peace and contentment far more 
valuable than that of entering even upon the literary 
arena, and overthrowing whole lists of men by the 
dexterity and force of their intellectual abilities. 
The most truly sensible women do not contend for 
a mental equality; and, since I do not think so 
poorly of the sex as to suppose that they desire to 
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be flattered by any compliments which are untrue, 
I do, unhesitatingly, even in these pages, devoted 
peculiarly to the gratification of female minds, 
assert that nothing is more susceptible of demon- 
stration than that women are and always have been 
intellectually inferior to men. ‘The exceptions best 
confirm the fact. It can be said, with equal truth, 
that in all qualities of the heart—in all the virtues, 
it may | To this 


be,—men inferior to women. 
fact--with sorrow let it be acknowledged—-there 


are 
are also exceptions, which but serve to fortify its 
truth. 

The theory of the mental equality of the sexes is 
It was maintained by no 
With the 


most profound respect for so distinguished an au- 


not of modern origin. 
less illustrious a philosopher than Plato. 


thority, we may still venture to assert that, whether 
it be attributable to education or nature, great dis- 


parities exist between the mental characteristics of 


the two sexes. ‘To seriously discuss whether these 
diversities be owing or not to education, would re- 
quire far more space than can here be allotted to 
The best and 
only assumption we can make, without resorting to 
that if nature had 


the most interesting of subjects. 


metaphysical explanations, is, 
done as much for the female as for the male sex, 
education would have made them capable of equal 
achievements. But what are the facts? Let us 
look at the exploits of people of genius only--and 
genius cannot be said in any sense to be the result 


Not 


to apply too severe and perhaps unfair a test, let us 


of education, although its development may. 


not seek for female counterparts in genius to those 
great leaders of their race who have been mightiest 
in the arts of war and goverament, because their 
exercise is uncongenial with female habits; but let 
us look for excellence of the highest kind in the 
calm pursuits of literature and taste. These cer- 
tainly are as well adapted to the habits of women 
as of men, and in these nothing in the education of 
men peculiarly fits them to excel. Let us even set 
aside science, and take, for the basis of our com- 
parison, poetry and the fine arts. ‘The poet is truly 
said to be born, not made;—-for him education 
cannot do much—nature must do every thing. 
She lights the fire upon the altar and feeds the per- 
petual flame. Nothing tends to quench this fire 
more than the worldly and busy occupations of 
men—nothing to keep it alive more than the gentle 
and even tenour of a woman’s existence. But was 
there ever a poetess whom the fondest partiality 
could rank in the same category with Shakspeare 
and Milton, and Dryden, and Pope, and Words- 
worth? There are female names whom we delight 
to honour; but how insignificant are the best of 
them in comparison to the giants of our literature! 
Yet here is a fair field—here is no favour. Let us 
leave poetry for prose, and, without enumerating 
the mighty men who are immediately suggested to 
every one acquainted with either ancient or modern 
literature, call to mind the greatest female authors. 
The most distinguished woman whose works are 


known to us, is unquestionably Madame de Staél; 
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yet who, after reading her eloquent productions, 
does not feel that their merit resides in their bril- 
that they 
dazzle rather than convince, and that the practical 
guidance of public affairs could not have been 
safely committed to the utterer of those sparkling 


liancy rather than in their profoundness; 


political epigrams? 

Look next at the arts of Painting and Music. 
These are arts which see to depend most upon 
qualities which are rather attributes of the female 
character than of the sterner and less sensitive. 
They are less congenial with the ordinary pursuits 
and avocations of men than women; and by the 
influence of education, especially in this country, 
For twenty 
girls to whom music and drawing are a part of 
education, you will scarcely find one! boy respecting 
On the continent of Europe 


they fall peculiarly to woman’s share. 


whom it is the same. 
the differences may be less; but still the cultivation 
of these arts will be found to preponderate on the 
female side. Moreover, these are arts which are 
not treated by women as mere embellishments. 
They are pursued by many as professions;—they 
are pursued with all that ardour which the keenest 
sense of self-interest can inspire. Yet, where are 
the great names? There have been many men 
whose names will live as painters and composers 
of music as long perhaps as the delightful arts in 
which they excelled continue to be appreciated. 
But of what woman can the same be said? Scarcely 
one can be named (the best I can call to mind is 
that of Angelica Kauffman) whose title to great 
fame would be recognized by the general voice. 
These are plain and undeniable facts; and it is im- 
possible to shun the obvious inference, that, even 
in those departments of the intellect which are most 
congenial with woman’s nature, education and pur- 
suits, there is not such an approach to equality of 
power as to enable a woman to ascend those airy 
heights of renown upon which man now stands 
supreme. 

I am well aware that this is taking the unpopular 
view of this question, and that, according to the 
fine customs of modern gallantry, insincerity with 
the sex is much more in vogue than plainness. It 
has become very fashionable of late to extol lady- 
prose writers and lady-poets, and the consequence 
is that several good wives and good mothers have 
been spoiled, and very few good authors created. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I would not under- 
value many noble contributions to our literature 
that have been made by women. I honour and 
reverence the illustrious few who hate, by their 
works, meliorated the condition of mankind and 
dignified the character of their own sex. Not yet 
silent are the strains of that lyre which thrilled 
through the hearts of thousands, which animated 
while it softened, which inspired while it subdued. 
Haply its chords will not cease to vibrate when the 
eyes that now shine so purely on these words shall 
lack their lustre, when the bosoms that now beat 
so warmly with the free currents of young life shall 
be cold as the marble of those beautiful statues of 
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THE TRUE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


‘ 


Chantrey which she has made immortal by her 
verse. And what do not morality and religion owe 
to the intellectual efforts of woman? But let me 
not extend this reminiscence further than to point 
out, upon the white column of modern English 
literature, the names of Baillie and More, circled 
by the same wreath which enshrines the sweet 
memory of Hemans. 

I need not allude to my fair countrywomen by 
name, but confess myself fully aware of the fact, 
that, in reputation at least, they are equal to most 
of those authors who have flourished in spite of the 
genius of our democratic institutions--a genius 
which tends rather to depress than to encourage an 
ambition for excellence in the ornamental pursuits 
of literature and the arts. 

The object, which I have now, with candour 
if not with force, brought forward, is not in any 
manner to detract from the real merits of the sex, 
but rather to show them in their true light, and to 
prove that, though they are, both by their mental 
and physical constitution, incapable of the greatest 
exploits for which men of talent and genius are dis- 
tinguished, they may in their proper sphere bring 
about the best, the most enduring results. We 
learn from the biographies of the noblest men 
whom the world ever saw, that they were nurtured 
and instructed by good mothers, and that good 
wives have done much to stimulate the ambition, 
inspire the courage, and exalt the aims of their 
husbands. 

But though, for the sake of the argument, this 
intellectual equality may be conceded, neverthe- 
less, it would still be highly inexpedient that women 
should engage in political contests, and in the busy, 
bustling affairs of life. 
mutual concessions;—individual rights are yielded 
for the general good. In a state of nature the indi- 
vidual reigns;—in a state of civilization, society 
Woman 


in society gives up certain rights to man, and man 


assumes and exercises universal control. 


repays the concession by the protection which his 
superior strength enables him to extend to woman. 
On that principle, well known to political econo- 
mists. and called the division of labour, man dis- 
charges a certain set of duties and woman another 
set. The man, for example, transacts out-of-door 
and the woman in-door affairs. Suppose that each 
should deem it individual 
rights to discharge the other's duties—‘‘take 
turns,’’ as the children express it. 

The husband rises bright and early of a cold 
winter’s morning, and, gently waking up his sleep- 
ing partner, addresses her thus-—‘‘ Come, my dear, 
I am going down stairs immediately to 


most consistent with 


get up! 
see that breakfast is got ready; then into the nur- 
sery to take care that the children shall all be 
dressed and sent You must be in a 
hu:ry, for this is your day to attend to business; 
so you must trot down town, my love, and super- 


to school. 


intend the storage of those goods which arrived in 
our ship yesterday. Besides, there is a council- 
meeting this evening, and you must think over that 
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speech;—there is lots to do!’’? The wife accord- 
ingly rises; and, after letting her help-meet know 
whether she means to be at home to dinner or dine 
at a restaurateur’s, puts on her hat—I mean her 
bonnet--and cloak, and is off with all the alacrity 
of a man—-I should say, a woman--of busines?. 

This is a ridiculous picture, but it certainly 
would not prove a false one were the female sex to 
take that part in the affairs of life which the very 
distinguished Mr. John Neal and others of equal 
enthusiasm claim for them. No—there must be a 
division of labour; and that which exists is unques- 
tionably the best that could possibly be contrived. 

One deplorable consequence which would in- 
evitably attend the exercise by women of political 
and other rights, now wholly delegated to men, 
would be the withdrawal from the former of that 
peculiar deference, tenderness and courtesy, which, 
in all modern civilized communities,—particularly 
in the most refined and cultivated portion of those 
communities,——is universally paid to their gentle- 
ness, their delicacy, and their unostentatious worth. 
Let women be made ostensibly powerful; let a 
sense of competition be introduced; let a man be 
made to feel that he must stand on the defensive, 
and the spirit of chivalry will speedily cease—and 
forever extinct will be that lofty sentiment to which 
women can now appeal with confidence. The in- 
security of weakness and the advantage of power 
cannot both be enjoyed. I desire not to be misun- 
derstood in this. While I oppose the active par- 
ticipation of women in the stern business of life, I 
would not have them remain passive and indifferent 
spectators. Far from it;--they have an immense 
influence, which they ought to exert, and which 
they can exert in all matters of importance. ‘This 
influence is greater than it would be, were it openly 
used. This influence is like that of the moon upon 
the waters of the sea;—-it controls the great tides 
of public sentiment, and causes them to ebb and 
flow with majestic regularity; and it does not, like 
the uncertain winds, mingle with the billows of 
opinion and toss them hither and thither, now 
making them foam and break, now heaping them 
on the peaceful shore, to spread terror and commo- 
tion around. Exert, I pray you, my fair readers, 
an influence, calm, steady and enduring;—be not 
solicitous of temporary triumphs or popular ap- 
plause, but pursue, with dauntless resolution and 
quiet fortitude, that direct and elevated course 
which the wisdom of past ages has indicated as 
peculiarly your own, and in which a happiness is 
found far superior to that bestowed by noisy dis- 
tinction or evanescent power. 

‘* Tf any thing,”’ says an eloquent author of your 
own sex, ‘if any thing, urged in behalf of women, 
tends to taking them out of their true sphere, I 
wish that it may be promptly and completely re- 
futed; for nothing can be for the real good of so- 
ciety that is not built upon nature and reason. The 
measure of the rights of wom@n must be sought 
for in the real advantage of society at large; it must 


} increase with their own intellectual and moral pro- 
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gress—for the influence of worth and intelligence 
is nearly irresistible. As the peculiar office of man 
is to govern and defend society, that of women is 
to spread virtue, affection and gentleness, through 
it. She has a direct interest in softening and hu- 
mafiizing the other sex. Man is too rugged to be 
even just towards those whom he only loves, but 
does not respect; he is too powerful to be swayed 
by those whom he only respects but does not love. 
The empire of woman must be won, not solely 
through his sense of justice, but by the grace and 
delicacy, the tenderness and purity she diffuses 
through life: but her rights will neither add dignity 
to her social influence, nor bring practical security 
to her domestic situation, except as they are found 
really to promote the virtue and happiness of 
society.”’ 

Where, I may be asked, where is the proper 
sphere of woman? If you would exclude her from 
the arena of politics and deny her power to surpass 
or even equal man in the loftiest achievements of 
intellect, where will you place her? Where is the 
seat of her dominion? My answer is-—-nome!— 
home, which has been eloquently called ‘‘ the 
highest, holiest place in which human agency can 
act.’ Much to be deplored is any circumstance 
which draws a woman from this sacred sphere;— 
I care not whether it be fashion or fanaticism, 
pleasure or politics. I would by no means have 
woman seclude herself from society or fail to lend 
her charms to beautify human intercourse; but I 
would have her look there, where her treasures are, 
for the best gratifications of her heart. These are 
her true rights, her true duties, and there should 
be her supremest happiness. Sister, mother, wife, 
—dear and hallowed names!—may your lustre 
never be tarnished, your sanctity never be pro- 
faned! 
out the evil passions of men, and to invoke the 
May you grow forever 


May you never cease to be spells to cast 


pure and tender affections! 
in fragrance and freshness on the dreary way of 
life, causing the desert places to be glad, and the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose! 

Let me be suffered, my fair young lady readers, 
to introduce, in conclusion, a few words of exhorta- 
tion to you. Let me do so at the risk of being set 
down as a crusty old bachelor, quite too fond of 
moralizing to write pleasant articles in a periodical 
so elegant as this. But, my dears, (I like to be 
affectionate,) tell me—do you clearly comprehend 
your social rights and duties, and, comprehending, 
do you practise them? Where do you find the 
higher enjoyment—at home or abroad? Are you 
the more gratified, when, engaged by your own 
firesides, with your needles and your books, your 
music and your drawing, and in conversing with 
intelligent, agreeable persons; or when, arrayed in 
all your ornaments and looking your very prettiest, 
you are in a throng of gay people, listening to the 
inanities of coxcombs and the flatteries of fops? 
Observe, I do not iffquire whether you take greater 
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pleasure in the latter. recreation now and then, but 
whether you habitually prefer the allurements of 
balls and parties to the sober delights of home? If 
you do, I would earnestly admonish you to change 
your tastes as soon as possible. Whatever fasci- 
nating young gentlemen, “neat, trimly dressed,’’ 
may tell you to the contrary, depend upon it, that 
woman is most happy who is happy at home. Be 
not led away either, by all that you hear and read 
now-a-days about the rights of women and their 
intellectual equality. There is nothing more dan- 
gerous for a young woman than to rely chiefly upon 
her intellectual powers, her wit, her imagination, 
her fancy;—these should be sedulously cultivated 
and freely exercised, but not to the neglect of those 
more endearing qualities of the heart, by which the 
hearts of those around you can be most effectually 
controlled. It isa notable fact that men of extra- 
ordinary talents have in general married amiable, 
common-place women. And why is this? It is 
because such men prefer amiability to smartness, 
and suavity of disposition to superficial accomplish- 
ments. ‘The cultivation of the affections is per- 
fectly compatible with the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, and I have known many highly-gifted women 
quite as kind, mild and benevolent, as the most 
stupid of their sex. The common mistake of the 
young is to attribute too much to the power of 
mere beauty, and there are not a few men who ex- 
claim with the poet— 
“Tf to her lot some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you’!! forget them all.” 


But that beauty must indeed be extraordinary, 
which, though it may conceal the poverty of the 
understanding, can also hide the errors of the heart. 
This advice, I am well aware, is very much like 
that which our great-great-grandmothers used to 
give to our great-grandmothers, and, in these days 
of enlightenment, may sound queer and antiquated; 
but old modes of dress sometimes come into vogue, 
and if young ladies would only extend the same 
favour to morals, I am not very sure but that they 
might be as good as those venerable progenitresses, 
who used to wear brocade and obey their husbands, 
before French gauze and the Rights of Women 
came into fashion. 

In the article which I have thus presented with 
no very serious elaboration, my object has not been 
to display any originality of thought or expression, 
which, while it might win a little admiration for 
the writer, would do but very little good to the 
reader. In some of the more serious argumenta- 
tive passages here presented, I have borrowed the 
language of an eloquent writer, so far as I could 
adapt it to my own purpose, which will be fully 
effected if, among the numerous patrons of the 
Lady’s Book, a few will be induced to form a just 
estimate of those rights, which seem to me, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature and the structure of 
human society, to be the true rights of woman. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN 





MERRIE ENGLAND. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


“The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand! 
Amidst their tall ancestral tress, 
O’er all the pleasant land! 
The deer across their green swards bound, 
Through shade, and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream.” 


Tue traveller who would see England in the 
most favourable light must spend much of his time 
in the rural districts. 
have an opportunity of admiring her natural beauties 
heightened by the magnificent park scenery, but at 


By doing this he can not only 


the fireside of the hospitable country house he can 
see in their full development the finest traits of Eng- 
lish character. 
with noise and coal smoke, with filth and loathsome 
beggary, with late hours, formal dinners, foppery, 
pride of caste and a hundred other unpleasant things 


In the cities he is always annoyed 


from which country life is in a great measure free. 
The exterior of the cities is sombre and forbidding— 
with a decided tendency to the ‘‘ blues’’—and even 
the princeliest mansion in St. James Street with all 
its marble, and balconies, and sumptuous hangings, 
would be—to me—but a poor substitute for a broad 
old manor house with velvet lawns, and magnifi- 
cent oaks—the oldest royal family in the land. 

Of these glories of English rural life, I had dream- 
‘Lady 
of the Manor;’ and when in process of time I came 


ed ever since I was old enough to read the 


to ‘Bracebridge Hall’ and the scores of other books 


of travel, my desire became intense to see for myself 


this modern Arcadia. You may be sure, therefore, 
that I set off, soon after my arrival in England, for 
a visit among the hills of Yorkshire with about the 
same feeling that aschoolboy mounts the stage coach 
for a Christmas vacation. My route thither was by 
steam, and lay through the manufacturing towns, 
where my eyes were, as usual; greeted with the 
same array of spectral beings clamoring for bread; 
and the same interminable rows of prison-houses, 
in which poor pale children are doomed to stand 
day after day, amidst the roar of wheels and spin- 
dies, until their young limbs ache for ‘‘the narrow 
house, and the long sleep.’’ Just at evening we 
came to the valley of the Don reaching up to Shef- 
field. Before us, the whole heavens were illuminat- 
ed with the furnace fires which burn day and night, 
reminding one of the vale of Tophet. Inthe centre 
was one tremendous chimney tossing its flames far 
up into the murky air, and casting a lurid glare on 
all the surrounding landscape. ‘This fire could be 
distinctly seen from the house where I afterwards 
stayed, and I asked the gentleman of the house one 
day how long it had been burning? He coolly re- 


’ 


plied, ‘‘ Ever since I was a boy.’’ I thought of the 
fire that never dies. 

On the other side of Sheffield are a series of green 
sloping hills, stretching away towards Derbyshire, 
and one of the innumerable stuccoed cottages sprin- 
kled all over them, became my English home for a 
number of weeks. The hospitable owner received 
me with a hearty English welcome. 
introduction always insures a kind reception here, 
or at least, did in every case of my own experience: 
and without them, the doors of society are strictly 
barred. 

As soon as I had settled myself in my new home, I 
was struck with what must strike every man coming 
from a new, unfinished country like ours to an old 
established country like England, and that is the 
perfect order of every thing out doors and in—in the 
arrangements of the house, and the grounds,—the 
servants—the style of living—the rules of intercourse 
—and every part and parcel of domestic life. ‘That 
the exterior of English life should be all that is 
beautiful and tasteful is no wonder. That the walks 
should be smooth—the hedges clipped—the velvet 
grass rolled into most faultless evenness—the trees 
trimmed and the house most neatly adorned—is a 
very necessary result of abounding wealth coupled 
with exceeding cheapness of labour. In fact, it is the 
business of the numerous paupers and unoccupied 
labourers in that country to look about constantly to 
find something out of order, in the hope of getting 
a few pence for If a sprinkle 
of snow falls during the night you are beset next 


setting it to rights.’ 


morning by a score of half starved men begging for 
the privilege of sweeping your walks. If any thing 
is to be done there, there is always somebody at your 
When I alighted from the coach at 
the gate, I found a poor boy waiting with his cart to 
take my trunk to the door, and he told me that he 
had dragged his cart and kept up with the coach 
for a mile in order to get a penny or two for himself 
and a sick mother. Surely the ‘glory’ of England 
is exceeding glorious, but her ‘shame’ is deeply and 


elbow to do it. 


darkly shameful. 

I have spoken before of the rare beauty of the park 
scenery. ‘This is owing in a Breat measure to the 
constantly rich green of the grass and the foliage. 
The climate is moist, and there is no torrid sun to 
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burn the leaves into a premature deadness, but even 
in November the face of the country is greener and 
fresher than with usin June. By incessant clipping 
the grass too is made to grow much thicker, which 
adds to its brightness, so that whenever I was riding 
along on a mail coach I felt a strong tendency to get 
off the coach, leap over the hedge, and lie down on 
the velvet turf and roll! Reader, excuse this expres- 
sion—unless you have rode yourself through an 
English park. The houses here are usually of brick 
covered with a cream-coloured stucco—sometimes of 
stone, but never of wood. Their styles are as vari- 
cus as the tastes of their owners. Some are of the 
Elizabethan order with high gables, pointed win- 
dows and curiously carved doorways; some are 
miniature Chinese pagodas; while many more are 
simple square boxes covered with a broad flat roof 
extending far beyond the cornice, and looking like 
a West India hat. 


vine creeping over the door, anc 


Ten to one but there will be a 
1 an old oak or two 
in the lawn, and—if it be a ‘ place’ of any pretension 
—a troop of deer lying quietly in the shade. 

So much for the exterior; the internal arrange- 
As Mr. Cooper 


has well observed, ‘‘nothing here is at sixes and 


ments are equally well ordered. 
sevens.’’ Labour is so cheap that an abundance of 
servants is always to be had for a moderate sum. 
These are generally tidy and obliging, and well qua- 
lified for their duties: in fact the competition is so 
great, that they would lose their places if they were 
not so. In our own country of comparative equality, 
where there are no fixed ranks, it is impossible that 
there should ever be such servants as in England. 
The English complain of the rudeness of our ser- 
vants; but the gentleman with whom I stayed, who 
had visited America, viewed the subject in the true 
glad to find the labour- 


sh 


light when he said ‘‘ he was 
ing classes in any country in such good circum- 
stances that they could sometimes afford to be 
The delight- 
ful description furnished by ‘ Mrs. Clavers’ of the 


saucy.’’ In England they never can. 
familiar manners of our Western ‘‘helps’’ have been 
widely read here; and many a dinner table have I 
set into a perfect roar by an account of that modest 
damsel who thrust her head in the door and shouted 
**Miss Clavers! was that you hollered? I thought I 
heerd a yell!”’ 

Among the indispensable comforts of an English 
home are good horses to ride, good books to read, 
good coal to burn, ron xd servants to attend upon you, 
All these things 
the all- 
A dignity and interest is 


and above all good dinners to eat. 
we had in abundance. The dinner was 
important thing, however. 
attached to this latter ceremony there, which we 
Yankee utilitarians—who eat merely to live—know 
nothing about. It must be served up at a certain 
time, and the roast-beef must be ‘done to a turn,’ 
or the Englishman is completely ‘unhinged’ for a 
fortnight. 

When you present a note of introduction here, if 
your new friend intends to ‘honour the draft’ upon 
his hospitality, he will give you a dinner party, and 
this will be no trifling aflair, in either trouble or ex- 


MERRIE ENGLAND. 


pense. In France it has been well said that a lady 
can give a splendid party on two lemons! But John 
Bull roasts his beef, and mutton and venison, and 
calls in his friends, and makes a long, very long meal 
of it. 
bibbing, and such a tremendous importance attached 


There are so many courses, so much wine- 


to the qualities of the eatables and drinkables, that to 
a man who has not made a god of his belly this boun- 
At about 
seven o’clock the ladies retire to the drawing-room 


tiful hospitality is somewhat wearisome. 


and the gentlemen fill up their glasses and fall into 
a discussion about the Tariff and the Corn laws. 
After dicussing politics for an hour—not in the light 
jesting manner in which we do in America, but 
with a gravity becoming a subject which is there an 
affair of vital and lasting importance and broad dis- 
tinction to all—they withdraw to the parlour, and 
finish the evening with a cup of tea and a muffin, 
with the ladies. As for these ladies themselves, we 
opine, they will be found very like to educated wo- 
men of the same rank in America,—perhaps a trifle 
more sedate. In externals they will differ exceed- 
ingly. ‘The English married ladies will mostly look 
like young ladies—the young ladies will look like 





overgrown children. And this arises from the fact 
that they arrive at their full mental and physical 
development so much later than our ladies, and as a 
natural consequence endure much longer. An Eng- 
lish girl is led in by a servant and takes her place 
by her mother’s side during the last course of a 
dinner party, to be addressed as a child, when her 
American cote mporary—if we may use such aterm 
—is ‘‘coming out’’ and perhaps has already con- 
cluded her first campaign of conquest. At this time 
the Yankee girl is by far the most beautiful: in the 
exquisite delicacy of complexion and form, the elas- 
ticity of step, the ‘quickness’ of expression and the 
airy gaiety of spirit she is superlative. In fact, there 
are no girls like the Yankee girls—the broad world 
over. 

But when twenty years have passed away the 
American beauty has faded, and the English lady is 
just in her prime. The most beautiful women I saw 
in England were from thirty-five toforty. This isto 
be accounted for not merely from the fact that the 
English people are more phlegmatic—live slower and 
live longer—but from the moist, temperate climate, 
which has few sudden changes and violent extremes, 
and which permits them at all times to take much 
exercise in the open air. After all, this latter is the 
chief reason. The English ladies ride a great deal 
and walk a great deal—not in gauze stockings and 


paper shoes—but in good substantial boots, thick 


enough to climb hills and ford streams in. An 


English lady in good health would no more think of 


calling her carriage to go one or two miles, than 
many of our American girls would think of learning 
to knit, while the ‘ready made’ could be bought at 
the shops; or of learning to make a pudding as long 
as their fathers can hire an extra cook and ‘ keep 
out of jail.’ 

But I cannot clese this short account of my York- 
shire visit without telling how happy I was to meet 
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that delightful old man, James Montgomery, who 
lived close by the house of my friend. Who that 
has drunk in the delicious melodies of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Poet’’ and hung with solemn rapture over his 
flowing numbers would not love to see James Mont- 
gomery? My sympathies were always excited for 
him when I knew that he was one of those meek 
Christians, the Moravians, and that he spent a long 


time in prison on account of the liberal tendency of 


his early writings. He is now a regular attendant 
upon the established church, and is living comforta- 
bly on a pension. 

I called upon him soon after my arrival, in com- 
pany with my friend, and was warmly received. He 
is a trim little man with coal black eyes and a few 
white locks left upon his aged head—for he is now 
over seventy. He spoke of America with great 
warmth, and was gratified to learn that even our 
children here are familiar with his productions. I 
found him very sensitive in regard to his would-be 
rival Mr. Robert Montgomery of Glasgow, who, as 
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the old man insists, is trying to steal his reputation. 
This Robert Montgomery is the author of the 
‘*Messiah,’’ ‘‘Satan,’’ and various other poems, and 
is the man whom Christopher North and Macaulay 
have pelted with such overpowering ridicule. Ro- 
bert is constantly publishing, and the elder Montgo- 
mery frequently receives letters from some simple- 
hearted friends who don’t know their Christian 
names (or much about poetry either), congratulating 
him on the success of his efforts, and assuring him 
that ‘‘they are the best he has ever written!’’ I 
don’t wonder he is provoked. 

While conversing with the gentle old man I found 
myself often repeating in my mind some of his fa- 
vourite little pieces, and wondering whether he were 
really the author of those beautiful things which I 
love so much. Long may the aged pilgrim linger 
here, to listen to children’s voices lisping his sweet 
hymns, and to receive the grateful thanks of the 
church of God which he has so long adorned and 
blessed. 
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ON G. W. CONARROE’S BEAUTIFUL PAINTING OF “THE SLEEPING TWINS.” 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


O BEAUTIFUL is childhood’s sleep, 
As summer’s long and sunny day, 
When gentle streams in murmurs leap, 
And glide 
Giving to grassy banks their spray, 
To de 


Where ‘midst their shade the fairies play, 


in purity away— 
k them with a fresh’ning creen, 
And tribes of tuneful birds are seen. 


There in each other’s arms they lie, 

Like Love and Peace together laid, 
While softly o’er each laughing eye 

Falls its fair lids’ protecting shade— 
Their romping gladness now has weighed 

Those airy limbs to sweet repose— 
Sleep on—no opiate can persuade 

Such rest as careless childhood knows. 


Yes! let them sleep among the flowers, 
Where from as rosy cheeks each tress 

Is flung abroad in golden showers 
Upon the rosy bed they press. 

Their dreams perchance we may not guess— 
But if those smiles aright can tell, 

Fancies of cloudless happiness 
Within those infant bosoms swell. 


Ah! little, little do they deem 
While in those flowery woods they stray, 
Giving their hearts to rapture’s dream, 
That thoughts of fear and sad dismay 
24* 


Fill the far home, where day by day 

Their steps are watched with jealous care, 
Lest haply to the brook they stray, 

And find a death of terror there. 


And here as peacefully they lie 
As if upon the downy bed 
Where every night their lullaby 
In tuneful song is fondly said. 
Look ! how the rose inclines its head, 
As if its beauty now were shown 
In envy of that cheek whose red 
Is fresh and blooming as its own. 


I gaze, ye lovely slumberers! 
On this your pictured counterpart, 
And what a tide of feeling stirs, 
(Raised by the gentle power of art) 
In the deep caverns of my heart— 
A tide that overwhelms the soul, 
With thoughts that make our nature start, 
Or bid the tears of anguish roll. 


O for a sleep as calm and pure 
As that unconscious childhood knew, 
When rest came down, unwooed and sure, 
Light as the drops of summer dew. 
O that when years, in long review, 
Have wrought us cause to sigh and weep, 
We could bring back the charm that threw 
Its bliss around our early sleep. 
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BY 


I rirst saw the light—it matters not where—- 
As the 


istence dawned upon me, I heard the commenda- 


about the year 1780. consciousness of ex- 
tions bestowed upon my appearance, and with the 
emotions of vanity thus coeval with my birth, be- 
gan to pride myself not a little on the brilliancy of 
my exterior. Nay, as I looked on my robe of 
crimson and gold, and then about me, I could not 
suppress a feeling of contempt for my humble 
who seemed to shrink.-into 
I could not help ob- 


neighbour in mohair, 
insignificance by my side. 
serving that the customers of my master invariably 
looked first at me; thus yielding as I thought an 
involuntary and well merited tribute to my superior 
excellence. I heard many a fair dame lament her 
inability to purchase so splendid an ornament to 
her drawing-room; yet even these acknowledgments 
of my magnificence sometimes occasioned me cha- 
I had the moriification to see my humble 
several others of like 


grin. 
neighbour in 
pattern carried off in triumph, 


mohair and 
while I remained 
admired, but unappropriated; and destined, I began 
to fear, to find my beauties tarnished by time with- 
out having administered to the pride even of one 
individual. I was one day absorbed in these me- 
lancholy reflections, and did not observe an unusual 
bustle heard 
volubly descanting upon my merits to a young and 


around me, ‘till I my master very 
beautiful woman, who was evidently regarding me 
with much complacency. After a little discussion, 
she put some bright pieces into my master’s hand, 
and said in a sweet but authoritative voice—‘‘ Send 
street, No. 37... Who can paint 


at the prospect of being emancipated 





it home, to 
my delight 
from these dull rooms, and seeing the gay world! 
The manner of transportation, it is true, was _bar- 
barous enough;—I was placed in a rough wagon, 
and jolted over the pave to the jeopardy of my very 
i before my new 


life, before being finally set down 


Shaken as I was, curiosity kept me from 
I longed to see the place I should occupy, 


My 


outer covering be ing at length re moved, I was re- 


abode. 

despair. 
and to know what treatment I should receive. 
spectfully conducted up stairs into a spacious and 


to my astonishment I saw a 


superb room, where 
number of companions in dresses quite as gorgeous 
as my own, and indeed precisely like it—all glit- 
the lights in 


various parts of the 


of numerous wax 
I recognized my fair 


tering in blaze 
room. 
mistress. She was standing near the place which 


was henceforth to be mine; and it gave me plea- 


sure to observe that it was a place of distinction. 


I must here confess to a little spirit of jealousy, 
(which I hardly acknowledged to myself,) lest some 
278 


AN OLD SOFA, 


HELEN MAITLAND. 


rival might share the homage I would willingly 
have monopolized. In those days, furniture was 
too solid and stately for the present eccentric fashion 
of locomotion about a room, so that, as I remarked, 
the place assigned me became permanently mine. 
Near the lady stood a gentleman, whom I soon 
discovered to be her husband;—a man of grave and 
dignified aspect, but with something of a sarcastic 
In the 


admiring looks of his wife, he said— 


expression about his mouth. answer to 


‘*So this is your new purchase?”’ 

‘* Yes; and it is so pretty and so comfortable;— 
only try it!’’ 

With that she 
my arms, and pointed to the other unoccupied seat, 


sank down, reclining on one of 


*smilingly adding, as she gathered her full robes 


around her—‘‘ My dress will afford you no more 


room.’’ For then 


“The hoop’s enchanting round 
Gave even the toe the power to wound.” 


My master tuok the seat with an indifferent air; 
at which, and his failing to appreciate my beauty, I 
felt not a little indignant—-hardly suffering my 
anger to be soothed by his admission that the sofa 
was in truth more comfortable than he imagined, 
I dare say,’’ 


(my fine looks went for nothing). 
he added, ‘‘by the time the gloss is fairly off, I 
shall like it quite as well as the one you banished 
I was of 


on account of its ungenteel appearance.”’ 


a reflective turn, and this instance of my mistress’s 
caprice towards an old and faithful servant, gave 
me Such may one day be my 
fate, thought I,—and self-love received a wound. 
Neverihttless, I still wore my first gloss, and the 


some uneasiness. 


gay groups that soon filled the rooms seemed to 
admire me, and the sad feeling was lost in gratified 
vanity. The next day, however, I was enveloped 
in a dark overdress, which was never taken off 
unless there were others besides the family to ad- 
mire my beauty. Every evening my mistress oc- 
cupied the seat she had at first taken, and often 
beguiled my master to sit beside her, when he read 
aloud to her, or gave her instruction in the modern 
languages, with which he seemed to be perfectly 
acquainted. He was much older than his wife, 
and she regarded him with as much reverence as 
love. I began to lose even my admiration of self 
in contemplating their quiet happiness. 

More than a year passed in this way, when I one 
evening missed my fair mistress from her accus- 
tomed seat. My master came as usual, but walked 
restless!y to and fro, as if devoured by anxiety. 


At length he rushed out of the room, and I saw 
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him no more for several days. Then the drawing- 
room was closed, and I and my companions re- 
mained in utter darkness for several weeks. I felt 
unhappy, but it was less on my own acceunt than 
that of my mistress, to whom I had become truly 
attached. One morning the windows were all 
thrown open in haste, our coverings taken off, and 
we received such a dusting from the housemaid, 
that I am sure the strength of my frame alone 
enabled me to survive it. A few hours passed, 
when I heard footsteps and voices approaching; and 
my mistress, leaning on her husband's arm, walked 
slowly to her wonted seat. She was pale and thin; 
so very thin, I hardly felt her weight; and my 
master, seating himself beside her, drew her to- 
wards him and kissed her white cheek tenderly. 
Soon afterwards, others came in; and among the 
last, a gentleman of dignified appearance, dressed 
in flowing robes. Then came a servant bearing a 
rich silver bow! filled with water, and last of all a 
fat old woman with a bundle of something white in 
her arms. The grave gentleman began to read 
from a book, and taking the white burden in his 
arms, sprinkled it with some of the water, which 
action produced a faint sound, like a suppressed 
cry. My mistress seemed agitated; the burden 
was brought and placed on her lap, and caressed 
fondly by her and my master. From that day the 
mother occupied her accustomed place continually, 
accompanied by her little son. Years rolled on, 
and a succession of bright little forms were in turn 
nursed upon my lap, and I looked on them with 
love unutterable. I thought no longer exclusively 
of myself. 

A change came upon this happy family. The 
father, from day to day, was placed upon me, sup- 
ported by pillows; and he seemed to suffer much. 
I heard the consultation of physicians, and the ex- 
pressed desire of the invalid to travel in search of 
health to foreign lands. The family departed, and 
it was long, very long, before they returned. When 
they did return, the merry children who had so 
often clambered up my sides, were grown to noble 
looking men; and there were besides two bright- 
eyed girls, light and graceful as fairies. Nolonger 
young and vain, I expected not to hear exclama- 
tions of rapture or admiration; but I was not pre- 
pared for the speech which followed the first laugh- 
ing glance of one of them at me. 

‘** Gracious, mamma! do have all this antediluvian 
furniture taken away. ‘That old sofa must be the 
exact model of the one Noah took into the ark!”’ 

**You must first prove, Melanie,’’ said her 
graver sister Nannette, ‘‘that Noah was luxurious 
enough to desire a sofa!’’ 

‘*Spare me an argument, my matter-of-fact sis- 
ter, upon the subject, and employ your energy 
much more worthily in assisting me to coax mam- 
ma to get rid of the present annoyance. But here 
comes papa, and he is always my champion.’’ 

The happy creature ran up caressingly to her 
father, who parted the bright ringlets on her brow 
and kissed her fair forehead. ’Twould be a hard 
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heart, indeed, he said, which could withstand the 
eloquence of his favourite. 

‘* Now for the proof, papa. I have been urging 
the expediency of new-furnishing our drawing- 
room, and sending away all this old-fashioned 
trampery. Mamma does not look propitious, and 
seems to have an unaccountable affection for that 
old cynic of a sofa!”’ 

The low musical laugh that followed gave me a 
deeper pang than all the rest. My time at last 
was come; but I was better disciplined than for- 
merly to bear reverses. Old age, I reflected, was 
not dishonourable; and I had been much flattered 


and admired in youth. I must bow meekly to the 


decrees of fate. My master’s reply consoled me. 

‘“‘T too, Melanie, have an affection for that old 
sofa. We will coax mamma to let us have it re- 
moved to my library, where she and I can often 
enjoy it together as we have done in days of yore; 
and you may furnish this room according to your 
giddy fancy.’’ 

The young lady and her mother expressing satis- 
faction at this arrangement, next day the chairs, 
&c., were sent out of the house, and I was re- 
moved into the library to occupy still a grave and 
dignified station. My master spent most of his 
time in this room, and my mistress often stole from 
the gay circles in the drawing-room to seat herself 
by his side, and join in his studies, or talk over the 
past. My young masters, too, were frequent guests, 
and received instruction from their father’s lips as 
from an oracle. But one by one they married and 
left the paternal roof, till the old people were quite 
alone. They now scarcely left me for a day. 

One evening, never by me to be forgotten, my 
master and mistress had been conversing long and 
pleasantly on some of the passages of their life, and 
the happiness they now enjoyed in their amiable 
children. My mistress retired to her chamber; my 
master remained absorbed in thought, when sud- 
denly he put his hand to his head and fell forwards 
insensible. Iflow I longed for a voice to proclaim 
his situation. No one came; and more than an 


hour passed while he lay without animation. 





About that time a sleepy servant, fancying he heard 
the bell, came into the room; and the alarm was 
speedily given. My master was placed on me, and 
means taken to restore sense and consciousness. 
These were successful; but a paralytic stroke had 
deprived the excellent old man of the use of his 
limbs, and after months of a miserable existence, 
I one morning received his last sigh. 

For months I did not se 
I did it was but a farewell look. She came to me 


» my mistress; and when 


and regarded me steadfastly for some time; and as 
she bent over the cushion on which my poor mas- 
ter’s head had reposed, I felt the hot tears falling 
on my arm. She then slowly left the apartment, 
and I saw her no more. 

tude hands then seized me. I was placed in a 
cart and carried, with many other pieces of furni- 
ture, to ashop not unlike the one in which I first 
saw the light. In a fewdays I underwent an entire 
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metamorphosis, being stripped and scraped, and 
beaten and hammered till I thought my last hour 
But this process was necessary to my 
renovation. I gradually emerged into a form 
somewhat resembling that of my youthful prime, 
My 
present garb was sober and demure as that of a 
quaker. I liked it, however, as befitting one who 
had seen much of the vanity of life, and was 
I felt a sort of sad resigna- 


had come. 


though shorn forever of my gorgeous dress. 


heartily tired of it all. 
tion as I was placed in the show-rooms of the 
establishment. Not iong was I left in quiet. A 
lady and gentleman, whom I will call Mr. and Mrs. 
H-——, saw me as they entered the shop, and de- 
clared [ was the very thing they wanted for their 
country establishment. ‘Thither I was soon con- 
veyed. Mr. and Mrs. H—— had been married 
some years, and were blessed with many children, 
who tormented me not a little by climbing and 
running over my clean dress, to say nothing of the 
thumps and kicks by which I was honoured in 
their imaginary drives. The eldest son, Henry, 
had long passed the age of childhood, and frequently 
reproved the younger ones for their rude assaults 
He was a noble youth, and the 


on my 


idol of his mother. 


person. 
For hours he would sit beside 


her, telling her of all his bright anticipations, of 


the time when he should be a man and the artificer 
of his own fortunes. I loved the mother and son 
whose hearts were so closely knit together, and 
mourned for them; for even my brief experience 
had taught me that continued happiness is not 
allotted to mortals. Time sped swiftly on. Henry 
was nineteen, and gave promise of being no com- 
mon man when years had nurtured his intellect. 
One sultry afternoon in June, he came gaily into 
the 
to the door and see how well he managed his horse, 


room, and kissing his mother, bade her come 


a superb but wild animal lately purchased for him. 
The mother smilingly obeyed; and as the manly 
youth, graceful and beautiful as fearless, dashed his 


spurs into his horse and rode away, the throb of 


pride in that mother’s heart might well be forgiven. 
A few hours later, and there was a fearful storm; 
and as the hoarse thunder rattled overhead, or rolled 
in the distance, and the lightning flashed at inter- 
vals, the anxious mother moved restlessly about, 
looking frequently towards the road her son 
return. There was a presentiment of evil at her 
heart. With a sigh, she came to the small table 
on which her Bible was laid, and taking that blessed 
book, tried to gather comfort and resignation to 
She had been reading 


was to 


whatever might happen. 
perhaps an hour; the storm was over, and the rain 


drops on the leaves were glittering in the rays of 


the setting sun. Closing her book, and walking 
slowly to the door, she opened it; when the first 
sight she saw was her son’s horse quietly grazing 
on The saddle was 
crushed and torn, and the horse’s sides covered 
but no voice 


the lawn before the house! 


with mire. She called, ‘‘ Henry! 
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Mr. H was instantly summoned, 


answered. 


and with his domestics followed the fresh tracks of 


the horse in search of his rider. They had not far 
to go. On the edge of a small stream, at the foot 
of a steep and slippery bank, lay the unfortunate 
young man. Apparently his horse in excessive 
fright had attempted to scale the bank, and falling 
backwards had crushed his rider. He was yet 
alive;—the bloody foam was slowly oozing from 
his lips as they brought him in and laid him upon 
me; while the stricken mother knelt, and wiped 
and kissed those lips in tearless agony. She knew 
there was no hope,—her idol was shattered, and 
the stillness of death was upon her soul. Henry 
expired that night without recognizing any one. 
His poor mother shed no tear, nor did she ever 
smile again; but went about mechanically perform- 
ing her accustomed duties. Each day she pined, 
and I saw her become pale and languid, until at 
last she ceased to take her wonted seat; and I knew 
The 


other children were all daughters save one, and 


from the sobs around that she too was dead. 


werg mild and gentle creatures, to whom the sense 
of their motherless -condition gave an habitual sad- 
ness. ‘They were doomed to be yet more sad! 
Mr. H—— married again;—the new wife had no 
sympathy with her stepchildren, and was tyrannical 
to all under her control. She was jealous of merit 
in others, and suspicious to a degree that rendered 
The 
daughters, trembling and with many tears, submit- 
ted to her iron sway; but their brother Edward re- 
belled, and at last set her authority at open defiance. 
Mr. H——, instigated by his wife, banished his 
The night 


before he quitted the paternal mansion, poor Ed- 


it unpleasant even to converse with her. 


son, though a mere boy, from his home. 


ward came, after all the family had retired, into 
the room in which I was, and throwing himself 
upon me, sobbed as if his young indignant heart 
would break. 

Some years afterwards I was sent by Mr. H 





to a retired little cottage owned by him, in a re- 
mote part of the country, where I rarely saw any 
of the family. Here I remained till Edward grew 
up to man’s estate, and the cottage and its furniture 
were given to him. His father died soon after he 


came into possession. I am still owned by Ed- 
ward’s children. Their fortunes, like my own, 
have been changefu!, and are now humbler than at 
first. 


battered, time-worn sofa, with its covering of mo- 


But content and peace are theirs; and the 


dest chintz, is now treated with a degree of con- 
sideration not always accorded to it in its days of 
youthful splendour. I enjoy the luxury of being 
useful, and of imparting oft a truthful lesson; and 
never regret my past magnificence. The dreams 
of vanity are faded, and vanished to return no more. 
But I am far happier in my present unobtrusive 
simplicity, and wait with patience for the inevitable 


hour of my dismissal from the homes of the living. 
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Ler no one presume to judge the kitchen of any 
country, who has not seen it in its several seasons. 
I came happily to England, the sign being in the 
bull, and stayed an entire revolution of the year. 
I therefore speak of my personal knowledge, and 
not upon hearsay or equivocal authority. 


April.—It is the opening month—the month of 


hopes, of the anticipation of future dishes, better 


often than the dishes themselves. The fresh gar- 


dens now lift up their bosoms to the genial sun, 
seeds expand, leaves germinate, the little and pout- 
ing gooseberry is ‘‘just signified,’’ and the tender 
talk of maternal tenderness!) and sprouts, 


and all the children of the lews, 


asparagus, 
chaste ¢ cauliflower 
and crisp lettuce, peep out from their winter’s co- 
verlets. Notso many waves rush towards the shores 
of Norwegia, or so many autumnal leaves fill the 


valleys of Allegheny, or April fgols London. A 





spur too is given to the animal fluids. ‘The saccha- 
rine, oily and albuminous, are blended richly in the 
Englishman’s cheek, and he begins—gastronomi- 
cally speaking—a new life in April. 

But the cold season in this month often rallies, 
and Flora unbuttons her jacket yet timidly, and ex- 
poses her tender buds. The year’s first fruits just 
stand at the door of life, fearing to trust their in- 
fant leaves till May and June; then out they come, 
breathing their little souls upon the spring. ‘Then 
hand in hand come the young pigeons with the 
young peas, their natural sauce, and fresh mackerel. 


Need I make your panegyric, delicious peas! so 





condescendingly accommodating yourselves to flesh 


and fish. The snipe, too, presents his long bill in 
these months, and shares fitly the peas with the 


bird of Venus. The Epping butter is all of goid, 


and milk of a better flavour. It is now that the 


belle and exquisite, dieting on the snowy beverage 
and refreshing vegetable, bring back the natural 
tinge to the cheek, and the attenuated roué works 
off the ‘‘ lees and settlings’’ of his acidulous blood 


from the dissipations of the winter. Spring chick- 


ens and capons grace the nones of June; and des- 
seris of red fruits—the coy strawbe rryv, pile d into 
elegant and ruby pyramids, and cherries, which 


‘the dropping tree bedeweth’’ like tears upon a 





rosy cheek. ‘The protestant English have advan- 
tages at this season enough to make a Frenchman 
change his religion even in Catholic communities; 
in which, to produce a meal that may provoke the 
sensuality of the gourmand, languid from the in- 
dulgence of the carnival, requires all the resources 
of art. The touchstone of genius is a soup maigre. 
July.—A good dinner in July is itself a reputa- 


tion, so meagre its contributions; and still worse 





LISH 


N SANDERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ AMERICAN IN 


KITCHEN. 
PARIS,” ETO. 


The author of the Al- 
manach des Gourmands is astonished, and I also, 
that and both 
gourmands, should have consented to stand god- 


the first days of August. 


Julius Augustus Cesar, notable 
fathers to these two detestable months. Meats of 
For six tedious 
stew-pan reposes, mouth down, (and 


and the 


the butchery are of no repute. 
weeks the 
‘*down in the mouth,’’) upon its shelf; 
gridiron hangs silent upon its nail, as David's harp 
upon the willows of Babylon. Game, too, is safe 
under the just laws. Juno Lucina, spare the little 
rabbits! ‘The very hare now grows into courage, 
and braves the terrier to his beard; and the part- 


When 


a gun explodes, he just puts out his head from the 


ridge cares not a whistle for the huntsman. 


copse, his little toe upon his bill, listens awhile, 


then sings bob-white! Except always from the 
general poverty that great consolation of all seasons, 
the turkey. Like other bipeds a la barbe in England, 
the gobbler always is exquisite, always fashion- 
able. They do not seem to be aware—the English 
—when they send over their Mistress Trollopes 
and all the Boz’s to abuse us, of the obligations in 
which they are indebted to us for this noble bird, 
the largest and most savoury of the domestic fowls 
—to s nothing of potatoes, and nothing of the 


And 


a few other tiny consolations may be noticed as the 





cinchona bark carried over by the Jesuits. 


blessings of this month;—its salads, its apricots; 
pet vegetable of every age 


Lentulus, and I 
Roman 


beans too—beans, the 


and country. Cicero, Fabius, 


know not how many other distinguished 


families, are called from it—being served in shells, 


or in their pr vaturalibus, grace its tables, which 
perfumed with the flavorous 

and the | le ngth, 
! 


n, at 
velvety invites the lip. 


towards the end are 


melon and canteleup; peac 


with its rosy and cheek, 


rlishman now and then con- 
with a 


And the luxurious Ens 


soles himself for the I 


season 8 


arrenness 
sucking pig. At the cruelty and impolicy of this 


} 


last dish, the French gourmets affect to be much 


scandalized. ‘*‘ What will you answer,’’ exclaims 
the author of the Almanach, ‘‘when she accuses 
you with her cries, to the interesting mother (the 


pig’s mother)? Does not your own interest, blind 
that you are, plead for it; for its youth; for its inno- 
This l 


cence? rbarously impaled, 
stuffed with sage, and crowned with parsley; grown 


little pig, so ba 
up—would it not have been the respectable mother 
of future pigs; would it not have given you, im- 
provident! two hams, a chine, lard for frying-pan 
and lamp, pig’s feet, and for sausages and puddings 
And who,”’ he adds, 
‘*has given its splendid fame to Bologna, to Bay- 


28] 


its entrails, its very blood! 
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onne, and Washington’s native commonwealth? 
Who, moreover, to Rembrandt’s and Raffaelle’s 
immortal talents, and others of the brush? Pigs!’’ 
The share which these illuminati, the pigs, have 
had in enlightening Cincinnati and other western 
cities, and the recent brilliant victory of lard over 
spermaceti, must of course be superadded to this 
pathetic appeal of the Almanach. 

For my humble self, I do not conceive that the 
English nation is rashly to be accused, for this spit- 
ting of little pigs, of cruelty. ‘The old receipt, it is 
true, was objectionable: ‘‘ Take a living pig, make 
it swallow a portion of vinegar and water, and rose- 
mary and thyme, sweet basil, bay leaves and sage, 
then immediately whip it to death and roast it 
forthwith.” 
a mother of family, could have written down this 
recipé. But such barbarism, I am happy to say, is 
now totally obsolete, and that pigs are everywhere 
treated with exemplary humanity throughout Great 
Britain—with a humanity, indeed, which some- 
Mr. Dickens, the 


times borders on tenderness. 


traveller, acknowledges his weakness in this re- 
spect, and has devoted several pages of his Ameri- 
can book exclusively to the pigs, and throughout 
his entire tour, especially sou-west, has not missed 
an opportunity of noticing with honour this distin- 
guished quadruped. It is true his partialities may 
have been influenced in this instance by observing 
(for he is a close observer of this kind of life) that 
pigs, though much subject to being spitted, do not 
spit—a practice to which he has so violent a repug- 
nance; and although their way of biting one ano- 
ther’s tails off might indicate a certain fondness for 
Mr. 


Charles Lamb, also, notwithstanding the mutton 


‘*nig-tail,’’ that they do not chew tobacco.* 


affinities of his name, stands up for little pigs— 
“*A pig,” 


things I could never think of giving away. 


when roasted. he says, ‘‘is one of those 
Any 
thing else, ducks, geese, Welsh mutton, I could 
The 


skin so crisp, tawny and crackling,—lives in Mi- 


impart to my friends; but—pigs are pigs. 


vart’s memory; and the fat—it is not fat, he ex- 


claims, the blossoming of fat—fat cropped in 


Alas! 


such buds should blow out even into the ma- 


but 
the bud;—it is fat in its primitive innocence. 
that 
He is nice and particular 
It must be under a moon old, guilt- 


turity of rank bacon.”’ 
about its age. 


less as yet of the sty; voice not yet broken—some- 


thing between a treble and grumble, the prelude of 


a grunt; a squeak, I presume, upon B sharp. Ina 
word, it must be a suckling in its milkiest tender- 
ness, not yet approaching ‘‘the grossness and indo- 
cility which too often attends maturer swinehood.”’ 


I partook often, while in London, of this favourite; 


*Mr Western 


sents the igs aes 


Dickens, describing 


being of 


manners, repre- 

joyous turn of mind, 
ssively rouch, hirsute, 
one of the many 
him to judge so unfa- 


yuile a 
“brisk as lamp-lichters;"’ but ex 
and ill-bred in their social intercourse; 


causes, no doubt, which have led 


vourably of our republican form of government. He saw 
a pic, with his own eyes, pursue another, and without the 
smallest provocation, bite off its tail. (See “American 
Notes.” 


One wonders how Mrs. Glass, herself 
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and calling to mind the fine pomegranate complexion 
of its skin, its delicious aroma and ambrosial per- 
fume, it would be ingratitude to the giver of all 
good flavours, were I to close this paragraph with- 
out adding to that of the elegant author of Elia and 
the Pickwick, my own small tribute to this un- 
questionable merit of the English kitchen, the suck- 
ing pigs. 

July approaching, the luxurious Londoner, car- 
rying with him stores of ladies and wines, at which 
Father Matthew's teetotalism would totally relent, 
leaves the steamy atmosphere of the metropolis for 
his country seat, and there escapes the dog-star, 
and waits, patiently as he can, the coming of the 
chase, setting out often, when the light breezes cool 
the grove, his dessert under the sun-proof pines upon 
the lawn. In the meanwhile, to keep his hand in, 
he carries about his gun in his rambles among the 
fields and forests, and now and then picks up the 
outlawed weazel, or hawk, or owl, or polecat; or if 
nothing else, he will shoot tom-tits on the heaths and 
commons, till the Twelfth of August—the glorious 
Twelfth of August! Thenthe unnatural propensities, 
inveterate in English blood, as the pent up steam 
with the more violence, from long and laborious 
suppression, burst out. Cease, Grisi, Rubini, your 
warbling; and Ole Bull, your fiddling. 
of the whip, yelping of hounds, detonation of fowl- 


mm 1 
I'he crack 


ing-pieces, are the music of the island. The hunts- 
man now wades the swamp the live-long day, and 
tired and bedrabbled, and laden with grouse late in 
the evening, revisits his shed; his dogs lank and 
long, their bellies tied to their back bones, standing 
about the door, tails and heads hanging, and all 
their mighty canine passions quelled. ‘Till the close 
of the following month, Diana shares the island 
with Minerva, and hares and rabbits, and quails 
and pheasants, and woodcock, and those native 
islanders, the snipe, and rail and grouse, load the 
tables of the land, and migratory ducks come from 
the ends of the earth to be barbecued at Mivart’s 


and the London Tavern. 


The Scottish Highlands now are alive. Hotels 
are running over with Englishmen, three in a bed, 
or higglety-pigglety they lie about the floors, 


grooms and gentlemen, or sleep away the easy hours 
upon chairs,—the same hand that closes the dying 
eyes of night unclosing the impatient huntsman’s. 
Delicate squires, who capered or languished but 
yesterday at Almack’s, now dressed out in shooting 
jackets and caps, pockets stuffed with powder and 
You 
would think it had rained men, asit rains frogs at Bir- 
mingham. And the dog stands by, with ears pend- 


shot, and patent wadding, cover the plain. 


ant, and now and thena whine, awaiting the signal; 
or receives the caress of his master, and climbs his 
Mr. Burke 


others ascribe to these sh voting propensities oft the 


knees, the envied kiss to share. and 
English, the beautiful balance of the constitution, 
and maintenance of country interests against the 
What are they doing, 
this whole community of lords and squires under 


ascendency of the capital. 


arms? ‘They are shooting snipes for the liberties of 
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> England. Of what avail the great charter, the particularly of the truffle—‘‘the greatest blessing,’’ ¢ 
; glorious Revolution, but for these shooters of rab- says the Almanach, ‘‘that Providence in its infinite 

bits? But for these Nimrods, I pray you, of what goodness has conferred,’’ &c. Nicolo, in eatinga 3 
avail the makers of ramrods? truffied pie, always put his hand before his eyes $ 
> The fisherman, too, in this month, draws his to avoid distraction; and, he used to say, nothing ; 
seine, or sits with line and_ tackle on the tail of his gave so delicious a perfume to a dish as a benevo- $ 
boat, or rows his finny treasure towards the Hun- lent host, except truffles. Their perfume is of a 3 
gerford stairs; or upon a rock that thrusts out its nature so subtle and exhales so copiously, that the 
neck over the stream, inveigles the sly trout, or smallest quantity communicates a pleasant aroma $ 
floating on the crystal waters of the Leith or Shan- to a dish, but their virtue is freshness, lost almost § 
non, watches with his harpoon. In the fish stalls ; with their separation from the earth. The truffle 3 
over the whole face of London, the stately salmon is found rarely, and its quantity is limited as that 3 
} now are seen, lying socially at the side of each of gems and the precious metals. It is the diamond ; 
> other upon marble slabs, as the dead people at the of gastronomy. Its Potosi is Perigord; its Chris- 3 
Morgue; and the Hungerford especially, and Bil- topher Columbus, a pig. It is born, it growsto 3 
lingsgate, with their salmon, turbots, barbels, trout, maturity, it remains within the earth till the genius 
sole, perch, carp, pike, eels, lobsters, crabs, of the pigs—‘‘in this friends of mankind’’—dis- 
present a touching spectacle to the eye of the gour- covers it, and brings it into human uses. It is 3 
mand. known to make women more affectionate, and men $ 
That prince of geniuses, M. Savarin, in his Phy- more amiable. Why has it not been discovered 3 
siologie du gout, dispenses me from making the before now in America? It is hardly probable that 
eulogy of fish; and numerous other authorities. Of nature should have made turkeys in one continent, 
these, I will cite one only, the Cardinal Fesch, as and placed their sauce at three thousand miles dis- $ 
religious and gastronomical a prince as modern tant in another.* $ 
times have any example, who held fish to be the If you would imagine something the most sa- ° 
> choicest portion of a dinner. Having one day a voury and appetizing at this season, it is the Epping 
> present of two turbots of unusual size, he wished, butter. The Londoners consume of it 40,000 Ibs. 2 
at a sumptuous feast in preparation, to make a dis- daily. Milk, too, is in its best flavour. But look 3 
play of both, which in strict table etiquette is not to your dairy. ‘There are milkwomen in London 
allowed. He consulted, however, his maitre who never saw acow. Of pure milk they buy a 
d’hotel. The maitre replied, after some reflection, quart, and snails and cabbage leaves and the 
‘*'They shall both appear, and with honour to your Thames are the complement of a gallon. The 
eminence.’’ The one was accordingly brought in. Duchess of Queensborough, after Madame Poppea 
(Great sensation!) But in its removal to the side of Rome, and Richelieu, the French duke, used to 
table, crack! the turbot and waiter came down bathe her wrinkled beauties in astringent wine, 
upon the marble floor. ‘There was a general ex- and in the balmy and emollient milk—served after- 5 
clamation. A gloom then came over the assembly, wards at the dinners and tea-tables of London cus- 
and finally a deep silence; when the maitre, turn- tomers. ‘The preserves now, and hot-houses and 
ing coolly to the attendants, said, ‘‘ Let another be graperies, pour out their luscious treasures,—C his- 
brought in.’’ I leave to your imagination the sur- wick and Chatsworth,—and the great vine at Wol- 
prise of the guests. ‘‘In the great deluge, which sey’s palace sends forth its annual tribute of a tun. 
destroyed every thing else,’’ says the author above The vintage, too, contributes its fresh nectar from 
cited, ‘‘fish were spared; not only spared, but so Champagna and Burgundy, and Johannisberg and 
mournful a dispensation to other animals must have Oporto, such as Jove never quafied or Houris 
been to them a holiday enjoyment—which special dreamed of, to sleep and ripen in the London docks. 
immunity, he thinks, should of itself recommend To thee, who scattered the seeds upon the earth, 
fish to our profound and unqualified respect.”’ Triptolemus; and to thee, Noah, who reared the 
_ It is now September, and oysters claim the pro- vine, and Bacchus, who squeezed its juices into 
tection of the eighteenth letter of the alphabet; yet our cups, the grateful heart pours out its homage 
they who have most wit advise a delay until Oc- in November. ‘The massive and heavy roast beef, 
tober. English oysters, be it said without offence and fragrant and more delicate steak, also are in 
to the republic, are not a whit inferior to our best. their excellence; and the English mutton, it must 
They are of a large size and a small, and the latter be confessed, is at this season irreproachable. It is 
being superior in flavour, are therefore called em- what the French call ‘‘ magnifique.’’ You meet 
phatically ‘‘natives.’”’ Miss Quin of Haymarket it in infinite shapes at hotels and eating houses, 
will scollop you the larger in elegant shells, and always the central piece. Its most common form 
the natives she will or in thet vias trae * The truffle was known to the Romans, was lost in 
Or Miss Quin, if she chooses, will marry you and the dark ages, and restored contemporaneously with an- 
bring you a marriage portion of £10,000. What cient letters; but in such small quantities, that it was 
an eulogy herself of English oysters is Miss Quin! scarce seen for a long time, says M. Savarin, but at the 
And the solid turkey now graces the market in its ; ‘les of great lords and kept mistresses. Indeed, it is 
: nigger * : only such great personages who can use it commonly at 
best and greatest abundance, with its glorious sauce the present day. I priced a truffled turkey at a famous 
by its side, the fresh truffle. I must say a word cookery of the Strand—it was £3 10. 
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is the joint rotund and rosy, and served cold; a 

little skewer of wood standing primly up, with the 

admonitory notice—‘‘ Gentlemen requested not to 

miscarve the joint.’” In the markets, you see 

every where appended to the favourite viand bills 

of the play and others— Wolsey, Kean; Hamlet, 
lel 


Macready; and Fanny Elssler’s limbs in social 


pigeon-wing with the legs of mutton, sure of the 
widest circulation and broadest notoriety; and the 
stalls in which mutton is displayed at night, are 
bright with gas, outdoing the fashionable saloons. 
The sirloin, it is true, is of the order of knighthood, 
and ‘‘the roast’”’ is the national dish. It has under- 
gone a kind of gastronomical canonization, and 
encourages Englishmen to fight for their country; 
and the country itself is emblematically denomi- 
nated ‘‘ John Buill;’’ but the popular sentiment is 
The 
vernacular term for an English gastronomical re- 
And if the South 
Downs are among the classical spots of the island— 


nevertheless decidedly in favour of mutton. 
fectory is—what?—a chophouse. 
for what is it?—for the fat mutton they send up to 
London. Why, a leg of mutton is in some parts 
of England a branch of gentlemanly education, en- 
At Eton, 
a requisite preparation for Oxford is mutton; and 


joined in the endowment of her colleges. 


a student of the Inns eats his way through a series 
of mutton dinners to the woolsack. This appetency 
English for seen in the 


idiom of their language. 


of the mutton is very 


Take your mutton 


with me,’’ expresses by a pretty metonomy an in- 


} 


vitation to the whole dinner. If any thing is good 


in a supereminent degree, it is called ‘‘ first chop.”’ 
If any one becomes the famous and eloquent leader 
of a great enterprise, he is called Mr. Bellwether. 
It is always panegyrical whatever relates to sheep. 
The Westminster judge composes his wigged gra- 
this animal; and of all 
Quarterly 
mires only Madame Deshouilliere’s ‘‘ Petits Mou- 


vity to the prim aspect of 
the French pastorals, the Review ad- 


tons.”’ If you should see, perchance, as I have, a 
genuine cockney stand up before a map of South 
America, his two hands in his breeches pockets, 
and his face kindling into a glow—it is not Pizarro’s 
conquests, or gems of Potosi that he admires, or 
the 


leg of mutton. 


**cinctured chief.’’ He has mistaken it for a 
A hot chop is an Englishman's 
morning meal; the cold joint at noon his lunch;— 
he dines on his mutton paté at six, and again 
blesses his midnight hour on mutton—reposing 
then on a downy couch, of woollen, of pictured 
shepherd girls, of battening flocks, of legs of mut- 
ton, he dreams out the night; or finally, and not 
sorry for it, has a nightmare of mutton. 

The sap now returns to the roots. Winter has 
descended upon the dismal London, and its dwell- 
ings, only dimly visible, are seen like ghosts of 
houses through the dense vapours. Clouds hang 
lifeless, or gusts of rain and winds how! through 
the chimneys and pelt the windows with a dull and 
pattering sleet. In this inclemency of the heavens, 
men require stronger stimulants and better tables. 
The social affections, too, grow naturally warmer, 
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ENGLISH KITCHEN. 


and new friendships accrue. Appetite has its me- 


mory. Kindnesses cemented with a Bayonnese 
ham or Perigord pie, truffled, are difficultly forgot- 
ton. ‘The Englishman now piles up the Newcastle 
higher upon his grate, and his heart (for English- 
men have hearts, though surly in disclosing it,) 
expands, and he brings out the choice brand La- 
fitte, or the old port, fuzzy and dusty from the 
innermost cellar, and fills the goblet of pleasure to 
the brim. A hundred iron tongues now proclaim 
the day from the belfries. Lords are merry at St. 
James’s, beggars are ‘‘at home’”’ at St. Giles’s. It 
is the jubilee of stomachs. It is Christmas. A 
peep at the larder is a feast. Mince-pies exceed all 
arithmetic. Turkeys—as well count the stars!— 
and capons, and geese, and plum-puddings, and 
redolent and spicy little pigs, and all the women 
you would think in London were turned again into 
ribs, (spare-ribs.) 

A fellow under Pompey the 


60,000 sesterces, say the histories, by fattening 


Great gained 
peacocks, and many near London and Paris grow 
rich in the same way by their care of poultry, 
which has become a separate branch of rural eco- 
nomy, and is carried on by ingenious processes. 
Turkeys are put into dark places and crammed, as 
students at college, with a paste of barley meal, 
mutton suet, and some molasses mixed with milk, 
for a fortnight,—their eyes being stitched that the 
whole mind may be given undistracted to the pro- 
cess of fattening. Ortolans, that eat voraciously 
only at daylight, being put into a dark room, are 
cheated into fresh appetites every hour—imaginary 
mornings introduced through the lattice; 
and geese used to be nailed upon a board through 
the feet and exposed to a hot fire, for the enlarge- 
This treatment, which was 


being 


ment of their livers. 
much censured for its cruelty, was made a subject 
of debate, as Mr. Lamb tells us, at St. Omer’s; 
and it being considered that the pleasure imparted 
by a liver pie to rational beings, being so infinitely 
greater than the pain endured by the goose, it was 
its duty patiently to submit. However, the goose 
has profited by the growing sentiment against cruel 
and capital inflictions, and the roasting-alive pro- 
cess has been superseded by a gentler treatment. 

All 
London has come to town, which is choked with 
Every 


The Parliament has met—it is February. 


visitors through its ten thousand streets. 
thing is racket, uproar, hubbub, and “delightful 
squeezing’ at the routes. The entire three king- 
doms,—I don’t mean Ireland and the others, but 
air, earth and water,—are laid under contribution 
for its pleasures. The fair-haired English maids 
now flutter in quadrilles, or wave around the ball- 
room in the voluptuous waltz. Magnificent beauty 
encircles the opera. Rubini, Grisi, and the others, 
warble divinely. Elssler bounds with elastic limbs, 
and Cerito lights like a vapour upon the scene. 
Whetted by exercise and mirth, appetites are di- 
vine; the women especially —sont d’une gourman- 
dise adorable; and pleasure leads you by the hand 


to the clubhouses, and to the tables of rich citizens 
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and millionary lords, laden with their richest fruits { manner gratitude to Providence—it has sent her 
and viands, through the three virgin months of the { stores of provisions so far beyond the common lot. 
year. Who may have sent her cooks is another consider- 


Thus England, as we see, owes in a special ation. 
nn ttre 


THE BROKEN CIRCLE. 


BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 


We mourn for the loved and cherish’d, H But we mourn not in hopeless sorrow— 
Our darkness is not all gloom— 

For from Faith can our lorn hearts borrow 
A light that illumines the tomb: 

And a message of peace doth greet us, 
From the loved one borne to her rest— 
Though she comes not to earth to meet us, 

We shall go to her and be blest. 


Called hence in her early bloom, 
Like a fair young flower, which perish’d 
In the glow of its rich perfume: 
We weep for the circle broken— 
For affection’s severed ties— 
And embalm every garnered token 
Of the lost one in hallowed sighs. 
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THE COSTLIEST GIFT. 


BY 8. H. BROWNE. 


Search not the generous earth: 
Rob not her bosom of its cherished things— 
Nor take the morning’s blue and golden wings 
To drain full goblets from ethereal springs :— 
These have but dying worth! 


Tue everlasting hills 
Rear their cold crested summits to the sky, 
While in their hidden chambers treasures lie 
Brighter than e’er shall dazzle mortal eye, 
Pour from their golden rills. 


Hath Love no more to give? 
No greener garland for its Idol’s fane? 
Are there no longings crushed to earth again? 
No great aspirings, clogged by care and pain, 
Whose chains its hand nay cleave? 


No!—from our best beloved 
Put far the gross, the treacherous, sensual thing ; 
Dimmed by the moth with dust from off his wing— 
Slack’ning the soul-harp’s most melodious string, 
False hath the glitterer proved. 


Give, then, to overbear 

Folly, temptation, weakness, fear and sin, 

Give from a nectary that lies deep within, 

What life and medicine to thy soul hath been:— 
Give “helping tears” and prayer. 


The diamond-lighted grot 
Of deep Golconda hath a blazing store ;— 
And ocean cells with glorious gems run o’er, 
Till coral coffers can contain no more, 

Bid them pour largely out. 


Unfold the glorious way 
Which spirits of immortal name have trod— 
Who scorned to grovel for a worthless clod, 
But claimed their lineal parentage in God— 
Linked lovingly to clay. 


No—no!—affection’s debt 
Can ne’er be cancelled by a boon like this. 
Pride, in its strong tumultuous excess, 
Or passion’s fervour may in such find bliss :— 
Love must search deeper yet! 


Light to regain the track, 
(Lost for a while ’mid those that downward tend, ) 
Strength to press onward, bravely onward, lend, 
Till Hope and Faith triumphantly shall blend, 
Ne’er to turn faltering back! 


Bring then the holy flowers— 
The subtlest spell Omnipotence hath wrought— 
The truest autographs of wordless thought— 
Ever with blessing and wild worship sought :— 
Yes—bring the sacred flowers. 


Oh! ’tis a nobler thing 
One earthwrought bond from off a soul to break, 
One godlike longing in its depths to wake, 
One darkening cloud from off its glance to take, 
Than wealth of worlds to bring! 


No!—they are pure and fair, 
And meet on friendship’s altar stone to lay :— 
But oh, their glory hath a swift decay 
Before the storm-breath, or the sun’s fierce ray 

Hurled through the fragrant air! 

VoL. XXVIII.—25 
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HE QUESTIONETH THE SYMPATHY OF NATURE. 


A DISCOURSE. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


Man sitteth in the midst of a crowd. He looketh 
into the very face of his brother, and yet it is strange 
to him—for a veil is upon it. He covereth the soul 
in terror from a creature like himself, which at the 
same time he dares reveal to the majesty of heaven 
with all its defacements. 

Shrinking from human scrutiny, he still findeth 
security in numbers; strong in the aggregate, but 
weak and defenceless apart. He congregates in 
masses, for it is his nature to do so; and he gains 
power morally and physically by this attrition of 
mind upon mind—this magnetism of atom upon 
atom. He feeleth the pulsations of his own heart 
akin to those about him, and thence he deriveth a 
moral grandeur. 

Cowardly and weak by himself, he planteth a 
living, breathing wall, and thus breasteth the can- 
non’s mouth. When the iron foot of oppression is 
crushed upon his sinews, an under-ground swell 
ariseth. It is the great voice of a common nature 
appealing to its fellow;—it is the sound at whose 
vibrations thrones topple to the earth. 

Man herdeth in cities; yet his individual nature is 
not forgotten—for walls are built up, and bolts and 
bars are affixed; and midnight lamps, and sentinels, 
and prisons and tortures and gibbets. Thus he 
seeketh companionship, and yet dwelleth as in a 
brotherhood of Cains! 

There cometh war, and pestilence, and famine. 
Man scanneth coldly the ties of companionship. 
He is appalled at the gaunt looks of his neighbour; 
he clutcheth for the morsel of bread, and struggleth 
for the free air. 

Then he dieth by the way-side, mindless of birth 
or kin;—then he goeth forth pale and terror-stricken, 
for human compacts are severed, and he casteth 
about his suspicious eyes, beholding a foe in every 
human shape; and thus he deserteth his goodly pa- 
laces! 

The voice of suffering, of business, or pleasure, 
ceaseth from the city. Silence broodeth at the 
The spider spinneth her drapery; the bat 
hangeth from the cornice, and the foot of the fox 
patteth the marble hall. Columns sway to the 
earth, and the serpent basketh upon architecture. 


gates. 


The gray moss and the green vine seize com- 
panionship upon the lattice, and huge trees shadow 
the court where the fountain sent up its melody. 

Listen! Do you 
not hear Nature at her laboratory? Silently she 
upheaveth the marble pavement to reveal the 
sheen-like grass. A mound ariseth, small indeed, 
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Silence broodeth at the gates! 


Dorner 


yet constructed by one of her agents; and now a 
dusky mole darteth from its covert. The green 
lizard glideth in its burnished mail, and feareth not 
the foot of man. 

This capsule cf moss, filled with the dews of 
the morning, hath found a resting in the very eyes 
of a statue, that once might have filled an artist 
with all of Pygmalion’s yearning. This blossom 
is planted upon a tomb;—it may have been that of 
the lovely, the beloved! 

Turn away! Nature heedeth thee not. She 
worketh ever at her beautiful creations, filling the 
waste and desolate places, shrouding man and his 
works with her own gay mantle, or whispering, 
‘* Let the perturbed rest.”’ 

And thus she husheth the great desert where he 
hath been, and worketh by herself till he is forgot- 
ten. Ages on ages she steadfastly filleth her bowers 
with beauty; rounding with lichen, and dropping 
with vine, till the poor dreamer beneath and the 
memory of his works have ceased from the earth. 

Nature hath nosympathy with the dream-worker 
who moveth in her midst, a strange mystery, cre- 
ating like herself, indeed, yet all that he doeth to 
be ere long covered by her own gray pall, till 
ready for the sepulchre. 

Is it thus with all that he doeth? Ask thyself, 
dream-child. Shall all things perish with thee? 
Rest not till a response cometh from thine own 
breast that shall fill thee with awe and with hope. 

Nature hath no sympathy with thee. It is the 
life within thee, that imparteth the glory thou dost 
behold in her. Hope and life are buoyant within 
thee, and the blue sky and the green earth become 
a part of thy blessedness. Peace foldeth her wings 
about thee, and tranquillity is born of the warm air, 
the soft shadows, and the lisping waters. 

Love!—alas! poor dreamer, awake thou not— 
love hath cast his spell about thee, and a new voice 
of harmony, a sweet language of divine affinities, 
breatheth ever in thine ears. Bird and blossom, 
earth and sky, reveal a deeper and holier aspect. 

Unloved, unappreciated, hopeless, despairing, 
appeal not now to Nature. She hath no mood of 
sympathy;—she looketh coldly upon thee. Mindful 
of her own labour, she heedeth not the anguish of 
thy heart. Her beautiful works apart from thee, 
chill thee with a double sense of desolation. She 
stayeth not a single development that thou art in 
anguish of spirit. She worketh on, on, even as 
though thou hadst no existence. 

The life is within thyself. It is thou who dost 
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impart the gladness and the beauty. Nature is a 
dove. She worketh by fixed laws—day by day 
dissolving and renewing. Ages on ages findeth 
her still the same, working out forms, the types of 
which exist in thine own breast. 

Thou hast emotions born of earth—content with 
earth, and to these she seemeth to respond. Anon 
come those infinite yearnings, those deep, unut- 
terable mysteries, that neither language nor earth 
may typify; still thou findest nature busy at the 
many angled crystal, painting the blossom, singing 
in woodland bower and gushing waterfall, ever the 
same—and she hath no response in thine appeal for 
sympathy. 

Alas! dost thou not awake to feel that thine is a 
nobler destiny—that this intense solitude, which 
nature, so genial in all common emotions, helpeth 
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now to press upon the heart, pointeth to a some- 
thing beyond? She whispereth in thine ear— 
‘* Thou hast opened the seventh seal of human life, 
and what thou beholdest is hidden from me. My 
ministry is accomplished. ‘Thou art entering with- 
in the veil. Thou hast borne the image of the 
earthly, now also shalt thou bear the image of the 
heavenly.’’ 

Mourn not that thy proud Talmud become the 
ruin of the desert; that the places that now know 
thee in thy majesty ead the grandeur of thy creative 
energy, shall soon know thee no more and forever. 
Here thy skill is at work in the things that perish; 
yet do thy conceptions stre‘ch onward to the unseen 
and the eternal, and therem is thy glory, thy 
strength, and thine unfailing source of joy. 
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FINE COLOURING 


FOR ARTIFICIAL 


FLOWERS. 


BY MI88 LESLIE. 


For light pink or blue—buy at a drug or paint 
store, what are called pink or blue saucers. They 
contain these colours of the most beautiful tints. 
To use them, take a large clean camel’s hair pencil, 
and dipping it in some water liquefy a portion of the 
paint that is on the saucer, till you get the tint you 
desire. When you have enough, pour off the liquid 
into a tea-cup, and add a small drop of lemon-juice 
to each tea-spoonful of the colour. The lemon- 
juice will brighten and set it, if used properly, and 
is indeed superior to any thing else for this purpose. 
But too much acid will destroy the colour entirely. 
Therefore be very careful in employing it; though 
no colouring for flowers will be bright and clear 
without the addition of a very little acid. Put the 
book-muslin, jaconet, white silk, or whatever ma- 
terial the flowers are to be made of, into the cup of 
liquid dye, and when it has thoroughly imbibed the 
colour take it out, stretch it even, and dry it in the 
shade. Then press it with an iron entirely cold. 
Colouring from the blue and pink saucers united, 
will make lilac. 

For a yellow colour—get six cents worth of saf- 
fron; put it into a bowl, and pour in cold water, 
according to the depth of the tint that you wish. 
When it has infused sufficiently, pour off the liquid, 
and add to it four, five, or six drops of lemon-juice, 
in proportion to the quantity of colouring. 

For green—buy at a druggist’s an ounce of 
French berries. Put a tea-spoonful of them into a 
common sized tea-cup of boiling water. Cover it, 
and let it infuse half an hour or more. Then, hav- 
ing poured it off, add to the liquid about five or six 
drops of lemon-juice. This infusion of French 
berries makes a bright grass green. ‘To render it 
lighter, add some saffron yellow. To make it 
darker, put to it some blue from the blue saucer. 


For a brown dye—infuse in cold water, some 
pieces of bark from the white or black walnut tree, 
exposing it for several days to the sun and air while 
soaking. 

You may make a beautiful crimson for shading 
artificial flowers with a camel’s hair pencil, by 
taking some of the fresh petals of the piony, when 
the flower is in full bloom. Lay them on a plate, 
and mash and press them with the back of a silver 
spoon, till you have extracted as much of the red 
juice as you want. To about twelve drops of the 
piony-juice, add a small drop of lemon-juice,—and 
use the colour for shading the flowers, not for dyeing 
them. 

For a bright red shading—press out, in the above 
manner, the juice of full-blown bergamot flowers; 
adding also adrop of lemon-juice to brighten and 
set the colour. 

A beautiful blue shading can be obtained by 
pressing and mashing on a plate, the flower-leaves 
of the common blue flag or iris; adding always a 
very little lemon-juice. With this, and a camel’s 
hair pencil, you can put the shades and streaks into 
blue flowers whose first tint has been dyed from the 
blue saucer. 

A mixture of crimson piony juice and blue flag 
juice will make a purple for shading. 

When a little dark brown or black is required 
for streaking flowers, dip into water the end of a 
cake of umber, bistre, or indian ink from a colour 
box; rub it on a plate, and apply it with a camel’s 
hair pencil. 

These dyes and shading colours for artificial 
flowers will, as we know, be found beautiful on 
trial. An exact knowledge of the precise propor- 
tions of the colouring materials can, however, be 
best obtained by a little practice. 
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LE DESIR: “OH, WERE I A BIRD!” 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY 
JI. T. S. SULLIVAN, 
EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE: 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY MR. C. F. RODOLPH. 
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OH, WERE I A BIRD! 
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Oh, were I a strain of some melody sweet, 

I would steal to her chamber her slumbers to greet; 
Or were I a dream, could recall to her mind, 

The pleasures and joys she has long left behind; 


I would hover around in the stillness of night, 
And her visions of sleep should be joyously bright; 
I would kiss from her cheek ev’ry envious tear, 
And guard her fond bosom from sorrow and fear! 


$a tt OT 


O SING 


ME THAT 


SONG. 


BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


O sinc me that song my lost Adelaide loved, 
For still in my soul the sweet melody lingers :— 
Though never again may this bosom be moved 
As when the lute breathed at the touch of her fingers! 
Methinks still I hear 
That sweet music at even! 
It comes to mine ear 
Like far echoes from heaven! 
It rings in this heart that is cheerless and lone, 


Though the lips and the spirit that breathed it are gone! 
25* 


Above her cold grave weeping waves the dark willow, 
I buried her there where we'd oftentimes raved, 
By the sea; with hearts buoyant and bright as its billow, 
Where often she sang me that song she so loved: 
Methinks still I hear 
That sweet music at even! 
It comes to mine ear 
Like far echoes from heaven ! 
It rings in this heart that is cheerless and lone, 
Though the lips and the spirit that breathed it are gone. 
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Tue bright and beautiful spring months of the present 
season have quite anticipated summer; so we suppose 
the country is already filled with those who can flee from 
the hot and dusty cities, especially from this most scorch- 
ing, suffocating congregation of brick and marble, called 
Philadelphia. We do hope that, this summer, the green 
Squares,—the only places which the breath of heaven 
seems to visit in this city,—will be made free to the feet 
of the little children and their attendants. The Frank- 
lin and Washington Squares would, in truth, seem like 
Edens to these innocents, and such earth should ever be, 
as far as human exertions can make it, to the young 
Men and women may be rendered better by care and 
suffering, but childhood should be spared, if possible. 
This the lessons and the example of the Saviour teach 
most impressively. So,on their behalf, pleads the ‘‘Lady’s 
Book,” to all magistrates and men, guardians and framers 
of the laws, that they would take especial care to provide 
for the health and happiness as well as the education of 
little children. Protect them from being over-worked in 
factories, and give them, while of necessity “in popu- 
lous cities pent,’’ places where they can enjoy fresh air 
and free exercise. Let them have and enjoy the bright, 
joyous spring of their childhood, and they will in their 
summer, autumn and winter of life, add more wisdom, 
wealth and happiness to their country. 

* * * * + * - 

Once a little band of angels descended to this earth, 
and wandered over its beautiful places in search of some- 
thing so purely beautiful, that it should be an acceptable 
offering before the throne of the Eternal. And many 
things fair and exquisite arose in their path;—sweet deli- 
cate flowers and little glistening dew dr »ps; diamonds in 
the earth; pearls in the sea; stars inthe sky; bright things 
gleaming and flashing everywhere; joyous faces and 
graceful forms moving to and fro, more frequent than all 
and also more beautiful. But the angels passed on; for 
nothing which can fade or be destroyed is worthy of 
heaven. On, on they wandered—on through the great 
forests, amid the deep valleys, over the bright seas, 
searching everywhere for that lovely thing that was to 
add fresh beauty even unto Heaven 

At length they stood in consultation on the sea-shore, 
and beheld a fisherman’s child so strangely, so enchant- 
ingly beautiful, that those glorious angels were amazed, 
and bent over him in silent admiration. At length their 
leader spake — 

“Shall we bring a mortal and perishing gift to the 
throne of our Immortal Father?” 

“Our High Father is all powerful. 
immortality,’ replied another 

“Innocence and love are heavenly beauties; but they 
can live only inheaven. Shall we not snatch him from 
this bad worid’s temptations?” said a third. 

Thus spake the tender, pitying angels. 
leader said — 

“There js a beauty far transcending innocence—a 
beauty which childhood and innocence may never pos- 
sess. Shall we wait, my brethren, for this, or offer to our 
God an imperfect gift?” 

And so the angels waited until the child became a 
man —for to immortal spirits whose inheritance is eternal, 
the life of man is but an hour. 

Then pain and sorrow came upon the man, and drove 
the rose from his cheek and the light from his heart; and 
anguish bowed his frame and care planted furrows on his 
brow. Then, when ali his soul was dark, the angels 
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drew near and whispered of unspeakable bliss, so that 
his heart grew strong and his life earnest, and faith was 
the first gem in his crown of beauty. Now temptations 
gathered thickly about him—now his guardians hovered 
near his path, watching his struggles, answering his 
thoughts, raising him when nearly trodden down, yet 
keeping him encompassed with tribulation, until he cast 
away his own strength,—and the beauty of humility was 
perfected. 

Still they poured temptation upon his pathway—for 
without temptation there can be no victory. Still as he 
rose triumphant from every struggle, his countenance 
grew more angelic, his beauty more godlike, till at last, 
when they had breathed into his spirit of that joy with 
which they were filled, and his soul seemed melted with 
love and great adoration, they looked with awe upon their 
work, and pronounced it fit for heaven! 

And when those who had loved him, looked upon his 
withered. lifeless form, they were sad, and mourned his 
And it was so; for the sou!,so strength- 
ed and purified—that soul, so intensely beautiful, whose 
light its earthly covering could no longer obscure, was 
borne rejoicing by the angels to the throne, resting not in 
the joy of spirits innocent and untried, but mounting high, 
higher, to dwell forever in the presence of the fountain 
of all joy, and all truth, and all knowledge, and all 
glory. 

* . 

We have here a few more specimens of obsolete fashions, 
—these two of 1790, the year in which Kentucky became 


departed beauty. 


* * * * * 





an independent government, and entered into the con 
federacy of “ United States.” 

And here are two of ’93—the year in which General 
Washington, then President, issued his procjamation of 
neutrality for America, in the contest raging between 
republican France and the governments of Great Britain 
and Holland. 

Fifty-one years have introduced many changes and 
great improvements throughout Europe and America; 
and in the fashions also. The present style of dress 
unites beauty with utility, and grace with comfort, in a 
degree which none of the obsolete fashions, as we think, 
equal. Whatever may have been the wisdom of our an- 
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; cestors, we do not think their taste or ingenuity superior 

; to the present age. 

2 A WORD WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

$ Since the last month, we have examined and accepted 

§ the following articles:—“The Pet Squirrel,” “The 

2 Cathedral of Cologne,” “A Moral Wreath,” “Life's 

3; Curfew Bell,’ and “The Dying Student.” 

$ We have been obliged to decline a much larger num- 

$ ber—the titles of which we would in nowise mention, 

2 «6were it not necessary to prevent the continued applica- ; 

¢ tions furinformation. We hope, in all cases, the writers 
retain a copy of their productions, as we cannot be 
responsible for their return—thouzh the following are 
now ready, if sent for—* The Court of Flora,” “Evening 
on the Schuylkill,” “Ruth and Naomi,” “A Thought,” “A 
Scene from Real Life,” “The Sky, a descriptive Poem,” 

ern 
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Messrs. Saxton & Miles, of New York, are the pub- 
lishers of “The Writings of Jane Taylor,” in three 
elegant volumes. This lady has long been recognised 
as one of the most original writers in the language. Her 
“Contributions of Q. Q.” contain some of the most de- 
lightful essays and tales which adorn the periodical lite- 
rature of England. Her poetry has endeared her memory 
to the young; and all her works are characterized by 
strong religious feeling and moral purity. We cordially 
commend these volumes to the favour of our readers. 

The same publishers have just issued in a single 18mo. 
volume, “Original Poems for Infant Minds,” by the 
Taylor family, from the Twelfih London edition. This 
work is too well Known to need any notice of its merits. 
The edition of Messrs. Saxton & Miles is a very neat 
one, and it is illustrated with a portrait of Jane Taylor. 

Messrs Saxton & Miles have just issued an edition in 
18mo. of “Display,” a Tale, by the late Jane Taylor, one 
of the most useful and instructive fictions ever penned 
for the improvement of the youthful mind and heart. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles have just published “Lea; or 
the Baptism in Jordan,” a Tale of the Church in the 
Second Century, by G. F. A. Strauss, author of “ Helon’s 
Pilgrimage.”’ Asa writer of historical tales, Mr. Strauss 
has few superiors. The Pilgrimage of Helon has made 
his merits familiar to readers of the English language. 
The work before us is equal in execution and superior in 
interest to that which has already been the subject of 
lively encomiums. The same publishers have issued 
Mrs. Taylor’s “Physiology for Children,” a most ad- 
mirable work, which, we are happy to learn, is having a 
very extensive run. The propriety of making children 
acquainted with the physical structure of man, must be 
obvious to every reflecting person. If the 22d lesson on 
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“To Mr. E. W.” “ The Forsaken,” * Murat,” “A Dream,” 
“Love and Treachery, &c.,’’ * To Memory,” “The Wild 
Horse,” “The Swiss Peasant Girl,’ “ The Orphan,”— 
(these two last would answer well for a juvenile publica- 
tion,)—“ The Storm in the Desert,”’ “ The Black Swan,” 
—(which is truly a rera avis in poetry, if not in nature,) 
—and “Old Maids,” which must have been written by a 
very old bachelor. 

Some of our correspondents, weary of waiting, we sup- 
pose, send the copy of their articles bying in our drawer, 
to other publishers. The Yale Literary Magazine, con- 
ducted by the students,—and well conducted too,—has a 
complaint against the Lady’s Book on this subject. If 
the editors of the former work will look at the February 
number of our “Book,” page 95, they wil) find a poem, 
word for word, excepting the title, identical with one in 
their February No. at page 191. They will then compre- 
hend the matter, and exonerate us from copying their 
print, which, we assure them, we have never dreamed of 
doing. 

To our Readers.—This number closes the eighteenth 
volume of the Lady’s Book. We have thus reached the 
half way house of our yearly journey, and we will pause 
to say a word to the friends who so faithfully accompany 
us. As we agree with Jean Paul's sentiment, “that good 
people, through happiness, are made humble, pious, ten- 
der, and disposed for a higher happiness,’’ so we aim con- 
stantly to give pleasure to our readers jn order to make 
the paths of improvement which we open to their minds, 
pleasant as weil as useful. We have not space todescribe 
the new and beautiful things which are preparing for 
the next volume. We can only say that arrangements 
have been made which will insure a richer ¢«xcellence in 
the literary department, and that the pictoria} illustra- 
tions will be of the most perfect order. 
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the “Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Body,’ were tho- 
roughly taught to children, intemperance would be rare 
among the rising generation. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles are publishers of a monthly 
publication of great merit, entitled the “American Agri- 
culturist,”’ edited by A. B. Allen, Esq. It has already 
reached its third volume, and is prized among farmers as 
one of the most useful publications of our times. 

“Stray Sunbeams” is the appropriate title of a little 
work sent forth by the young ladies of the Albany Fe- 
male Academy. It contains some beautiful gems of 
thought and sentiment, and the poetry is of a high order. 

We are anxious to direct the attention of our readers to 
the “Drawing Book” of Mr. Mudge, which has recently 
been published in Boston. It has the advantage over 
other works of the same class of having been prepared 
by one who was devoted to his art, and constantly striving 
for excellence in every part of it; whose genius, more- 
over, although rich and comprehensive, did not render 
him indifferent to the minutest technicalities. It is not 
often that we find such a man willing to undertake the 
compilation of an elementary treatise; but whenever this 
is the case, we may be sure of finding also that simplicity 
and clearness which flow from a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, and which every one, we doubt not, 
will observe in the present work. Mr. Mudge died, un- 
fortunately, before he could complete the designs, which 
might have made his name as widely known as those of 
our greatest painters; but this little production of his will 
be sufficient to prove his great merit as an artist to any 
one who will examine it with care, much more to those 
who are willing to commence or continue their studies 
under the guidance of so experienced a master. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published Sho- 
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berl’s translation of Victor Hugo’s “Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” the most celebrated performance of its famous 
author, and, with the French nation, the most popular of 
modern novels. It is printed in a very cheap form and 
illustrated with a plate. The same publishers have 
issued two new numbers of their “Ladies’ Cabinet Se- 
ries,” viz: “Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,’ by Mrs. 
Jamieson, and “Whims and Oddities in Prose and 
Verse,’ by Thomas Hood, with numerous embellish- 
ments, in the author’s peculiar cemic and felicitous style. 
Mrs. Jamieson’s work is quite as delightful as her “Cha- 
racteristics of Women.” 

Mr. R G. Berford has just published a “Pictorial Life 
of Henry Clay,” on a sheet of drawing paper, with 
splendid steel plate embellishments, for 124 cents each. 
He has also published a new American novel, entitled 
“Old Fort Duquesne,” which, being written by a person 
resident near Pittsburg, is remarkable for its wealth of 
local traditions, and its accuracy of description. Mr. 
Berford also receives from the publishers, and supplies 
country agents with all the new cheap novels, such as 
Ingraham's “Rodolphe in Boston,” “The Blue Hen's 
Chickens,” “Young Kate; or, the Rescue,” and “The 
Yemassee,’’ (composing Nos. 1 and 2 of Harper’s “Pocket 
Edition of Select Noveis,’’) “Zuleika,” and “Arthur,” 
both by Eugene Sue; and Mr. Berford also receives Sar- 
gent’s “ Drawing-Room Library,” the “Mirror Li- 
brary,” and all the popular periodicals. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and Mr. George 
S. Appleton, Philadelphia, have just published an ele- 
gant volume of poems, entitled “Records of the Heart,” 
by Mrs. Sarah Anna Lewis. The principal poem, enti- 
tled Florence, is a highly imaginative and romantic tale, 
full of fine fancy, and discovering remarkable powers of 
description and diction. There are several other narra- 
tive pieces of equal merit, and some shorter poems, fugi- 
tive pieces, all marked by high poetical talent. The 
publishers have judged rightly in giving these poems the 
advantages of fine paper and beautiful print and binding. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,” with the elegant embellishments of 
the English edition, coloured to the life. It makes an 
unexceptionable gift book, as it is about the best of Dick- 
ens’s shorter stories 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a new and 
cheap edition of “ Valentine Vor,’ with two plates. This 
our readers will recollect was one of the most popular of 
the serial novels. 

Mr. R. G. Berford has received a remarkable work, by 
J. A. Van Huvel, entitled “Eldorado,” giving a complete 
history of Sir Walter Raleigh's attempt to visit the famed 
“City of Gold,” and condensing into a popular form all 
that is known respecting that curious and mysterious 
affair. It is in the cheap pamphlet form. Mr. Berford 
has also received “Rural Life in New England,” an 
excellent narrative and descriptive work, and “Jona- 
than Slick’s Letters,’’ complete, in three numbers. 
Jonathan is Sam’s brother in more respects than one. 
His satirical humour is quite as racy as that of the clock- 
maker, but considerably less bitter and biting. 

“Harper's Pictorial Bible,’ No. 3, is very beautiful. 
Is there a family that will not possess a copy? No. 3 is 
fully equal tg No. 1. Lindsay & Blakiston,and Berford, 
Publishers’ Hall, have it for sale. 

Messrs. King & Baird, of this city, have published a 
“Catalogue of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of ihe 
Artist's Fund Society, at their Hall, Chestnut Street 
above Tenth, 1841,” which is a very interesting book to 
read when one has the pictures before him, as we did the 
other evening, at what the artists are pleased to call the 
Private View. We have a word wo say about this said 
“Private View.” It takes place at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and hitherto it has been attended by gentlemen 
only; but we are happy to inform our readers that the 
directors had the good sense, this time, to invite the gen- 
tlemen to bring ladies with them. Consequently, what 
had before been a very stupid affair, became lively and 
animated, and the evening passed off delightfully, as 
will always happen under the same circumstances. Our 
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lamented friend, Professor Sanderson, used to deprecate 
the absurd custom we have in this country of excluding 
ladies from all reunions for recreation or festivity 
wherever their exclusion is practicable—so contrary to 
the French fashion, which welcomes the ladies every 
where. We hope this ‘ Private View” will prove the 
commencement of a new era, in which the rights of the 
ladies, and the happiness, humanization, and improve- 
ment of the men will be equally consulted.—The pictures 
enumerated in this “Catalogue” form a brilliant collec- 
tion. They are all from the English and American 
schools; and many of them are by the greatest living 
painters. Eastlake’s “Hagar and Ishmael in the 
Desert,” from the collection of E. L. Carey, Esq., is one 
of the most beautiful pictures in this country. Hunting- 
doa’s “Christiana and her Children,” has as much 
splendid ideality in its composition as the other has of 
reality. They are both gems of price. Mr. Rothermel’s 
“Embarkation of Columbus” affords an additional proof 
of his eminence as a great historical painter. To rival 
our greatest masters, he only needs an order for a twenty 
thousand dollar picture, and some ten years to finish it 
in. Mr. Weir’s “Boat Club,” Leutze’s “Cromwell,” 
Russell Smith’s “Landscapes on the Susquehanna and 
Juniata,”’ and that splendid affair, painted in distemper, 
and some other remarkable pictures, afford gratifying 
evidence that American art is stili advancing in excel- 
lence. 
oe 
CHIT-CHAT OF FASHIONS. 


Bonnets, §c.,in New York.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript thus describes the feshions in New 
York 

* Within the past week an invoice of bonnets has ar- 
rived from Paris, and on Sunday the congregations of 
the fashi»nable churches looked like beds of lilies and 
roses. The latest style is really very beautiful, or as the 
ladies say, ‘sweet.’ The one | have been most pleased 
with is a perfect flower. The materiai is white figured 
muslin, delicately trimmed with ribbons and roses, and 
in form like the cup of amorning glory. If the humming 
birds and honey bees don’t light upon it in Broadway, I 
shall think they show a great want of taste. For dresses, 
chameleon silks are much worn—three distinct cvlours, 
by some magic of art, being thrown on a plain ground, 
looking as if ‘Iris dipt the wool.’—A new style of eve- 
ning dress appeared at the last ‘Hop’ at the Astor, which 
attracted the attention of connoisseurs as something quite 
original and beautiful;—a white muslin, with two broad 
and richly coloured borders, looking like an illuminated 
title page.” 

In our fashion plate for this month many beauties are 
combined. In the first place, itis a pretty picture; se- 
condly, it gives the true fashions and a beautiful repre- 
sentation of a lady’s chamber. It is certainly one of the 
most graceful plates we have ever given, It was en- 
graved by Richard G. Wardle, a pupil of Tucker. 

It pleases us to state that near one thousand extra 
copies of our May No. were sold in New York. The 
great attraction was “The Rebuke,’ an exquisite line 
engraving by W.H.Ellis. Wehave now in the printer's 
hand a gem from the pencil of J. G. Chapman, engraved 
by W. E. Tuckey. 

This story, by T. S. Arthur, published in 
We find 


“Tt Witt!” 
our May N«s., seems to be a general favourite. 
it copied in all the leading papers. 


We ‘ed prepared for this number an obituary notice of 


the lamented John Sanderson. We have been compelled 
for want of room to omit it. The last article he ever 
wrote will be found in this number of our magazine. 

We are much obliged to the editor of the Carbondale 
Gazette, the Kent Emporium, Deerfield Banner, Boston 
Olive Branch, Goshen Clarion, and other papers, for their 
flattering notices of our medley fashion plate. 
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